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EDITORIAL 


Mexican Musings 


has provided the occasion to continue the theological medi- 
tation on Latin America which appeared in these pages ex- 
actly a year ago. 

An Eastern Airlines’ Constellation from Washington to Houston, 
Texas, a Pan American DC-4 from Houston to Mexico City, and in 
twelve hours, between noon and midnight, with two long stops on 
the way, one had passed from the American to the Mexican capital. 
Five strenuous days of meetings followed in a great downtown 
church, which was thronged each evening by two thousand people. 
The meetings were held in celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Presbyterianism in Mexico and were attended by delegates from 
many Latin American countries. 

Mexico City was the scene, during the month of November, of 
two international gatherings. Two historic assemblies went on 
simultaneously in the Mexican mountains. A Christian Church, 
the fruit of missionary activity, celebrated its coming of age by or- 
ganizing a General Assembly; the United Nations’ Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization held its second world meeting. 
In the plane that brought me back to the United States I met ac- 
quaintances who had attended the meetings of the UNESCO in the 
old Aztec capital. We exchanged ideas on our respective gatherings. 
It was my conviction that a generation from now the religious event 
at which I had been privileged to be present would have more cul- 
tural significance for Mexico and Latin America as a whole than 
the academic festival of ideas which had been attended by my 
friends. For a cultural harvest can come forth only where religion 
has ploughed deep the fallow ground and where ideas soaked with 
tears and blood have been sown in the furrows. 


445 


A BRIEF visit to Mexico, towards the end of last November, 
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This visit to Mexico, following thirty years of close association 
with the Latin American world, supplied increased evidence that 
evangelical Christianity is growing rapidly in Latin America and 
begins to be a significant factor in continental life. After seventy- 
five years of evangelical labor along a road where many martyrs laid 
down their lives, a Presbyterian Church exists in the Republic of 
Mexico, which has three Synods, nine Presbyteries, and fifty thou- 
sand members in full communion. There are in Mexico today, by 
a very conservative estimate, at least two hundred and fifty thousand 
evangelical Christians. In the State of Tabasco, where some fifteen 
years ago no religious services of any kind, Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant, were permitted by law, there are now twenty thousand evan- 
gelicals. Evangelical ardor waxes throughout the Republic and 
glows southward over the whole Latin American continent. From 
the Rio Grande across the equator to the Magellan Straits, there is 
a throb of spiritual rebirth. 

Several reflections took shape in the visitor’s mind as he thought 
of this significant religious anniversary. The first is this: The new 
Mexican Church that has reached its majority illustrates a character- 
istic trend in Protestant missionary effort. This Church is the in- 
digenous creation of three evangelical Churches of the Reformed 
tradition. ‘The Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica; the Presbyterian Church in the United States, commonly called 
the Southern Presbyterian Church; and the Reformed Church in 
America, until lately known as the Dutch Reformed Church, have 
co-operated in Mexico, creating a single Presbyterian Church. That 
they should have done so is an example of the kind of co-operative 
effort which marks evangelical missionary progress in many parts of 
the world. It is an illustration of the significant fact that Church 
unity and the ecumenical movement began upon the mission field. 
Two branches of a Church which was rent in two by the American 
Civil War, and which in the homeland have not yet achieved union, 
have functioned in Mexico as one Church, as they have done also in 
Brazil, Korea, and Japan. Moreover, in the Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico, the Calvinism of Holland has been blended with the Calvin- 
ism of Scotch-Irish origin, to propagate the Gospel in the Mexican 
hills and valleys. Nothing is so unifying as common action on the 
road of Christian obedience. It is in missionary service, moving to- 
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wards a common goal, that Christian Churches fulfill their destiny 
and have a right to be regarded as Churches of Jesus Christ. 

In the creation of the new Church a cherished missionary ideal has 
been realized. It is the ideal that has inspired evangelical missionary 
activity throughout the world, namely, to bring to the birth self- 
supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating Churches. Such to- 
day is this new Church in Mexico. True also to the genius of the 
Christian religion when a missionary spirit drives it on, the Presby- 
terian Church of Mexico, free, responsible, and missionary-minded, 
seeks the comradeship of men and women belonging to the older par- 
ent Churches to help it carry forward its missionary program. It is 
the growing reality of this holy partnership between the older and 
the younger Churches that is the new and reassuring thing on the 
world missionary front today. The missionary movement is no 
longer a thrust from the Churches of some lands across the political 
boundaries of other lands. It is a movement along a world front 
in which the representatives of the older and the younger Churches 
combine their forces in common missionary endeavor. The mean- 
ing of “foreign” and “national” begins to fade out, as brethren in 
Christ of different racial and national backgrounds bend their en- 
ergies to the supreme task of making Jesus Christ known, loved, and 
obeyed. In this holy crusade, each crusader is assigned his place in 
the line, not according to the race or nation to which he belongs, but 
according to his experience and gifts. 

But there is something still more significant: What took place in 
that Mexican Church last November represents the fulfillment of a 
Mexican dream. In the middle of last century Benito Juarez, Mex- 
ico’s most famous president, the Abraham Lincoln of his country, 
expressed this deep yearning of his heart: “Would that Protestantism 
became Mexicanized.”’ Protestantism is becoming Mexicanized, and 
the reality of its indigenization gives promise of a great flowering of 
the evangelical spirit, not only in Mexico, but throughout the His- 
panic world. For Mexican Protestant Christians show the finest 
traits of a people in whom revolutionary fervor has always had a cen- 
tral place. A famous Chilean educator, José Galvez, once said to 
me, “You Protestants will never succeed in converting our Chilean 
folk. Your religion is too cold and too exclusively ethical. Our 
people can be moved only by incandescent passion. In the older 
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days the Roman Catholic Church subjugated the masses of Chile 
with the glitter and awesomeness of its pageantry. People who live 
eternally on the borderline of misery need a religion that will trans- 
port them to a realm where they can forget their cruel lot and achieve 
spiritual victory over their circumstances and surroundings.” The 
Presbyterian men and women whom I saw in Mexico, and the mem- 
bers of other denominations with whom I am acquainted, are moved 
by a kindling evangelical fervor which begins to capture the Mexican 
and the Latin American soul. Every act of greatness in Spanish his- 
tory has been the fruit of incandescent passion. Only a crusading 
approach by religion to the problems of life can profoundly move 
Latin Americans, whether they have in their blood the classical surge 
of Spanish passion or the characteristic Indian inertia that awaits a 
spirit of flame. As one watched a great congregation of people in 
whom youth and age were bound together by a crusading determina- 
tion, people aglow with evangelistic zeal, eager to fulfill all the re- 
sponsibility involved in the universal priesthood of believers, one 
saw a new race in the making; one witnessed the spiritual life of a 
continent crossing a new threshold in its history. 


But at this point a crucial question must be answered. What are 
the spiritual alternatives to evangelical Christianity in Mexico? 

There are two. One alternative is the cult of aesthetic national- 
ism. In the Mexican Revolution of 1910 the pent up racial under- 
world erupted, setting the pace and tone for the modern revolution- 
aryera. How rarely is it remembered, and how little its significance 
is pondered, that the Turkish, the Chinese, the Russian, the German, 
and the Japanese revolutions were all of the same essential type of 
which the Mexican Revolution was the prelude. In each instance 
historical, racial, and national forces belched forth from the volcanic 
underworld of a people’s life. Mexico is a country where the con- 
ception of revolution has been idealized, where, until recently, the 
highest that could be said about anybody was that he was a “true rev- 
olutionary.” The rediscovery and idealization of the national her- 
itage produced a rich, aesthetic development. Everything Mexican 
was seen through rose-colored glasses. Whatever could be accused 
of stifling the Mexican spirit or of tarnishing Mexican honor was 
banned. First the Roman Catholic Church, and then all religion, 
were for a time regarded as enemies of the Mexican spirit. The 
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Mexican Revolution produced great art and engendered in all ranks 
of society a pervasive pride of race. It failed because it lacked a 
doctrine of man. Mexican man was idealized. He was told what 
his privileges were as a Mexican, but he was not told what his re- 
sponsibilities were asa man. ‘Today, according to all evidence, and 
in the judgment of the most earnest Mexicans, the country is pass- 
ing through a deep moral crisis. Never in the history of this great 
people was there less downright integrity in the classes and the 
masses. Mexico’s cult of aesthetic nationalism is one more witness 
to the fact that man without God ceases to be man. The Mexican 
problem needs an evangelical solution. 

The other alternative to evangelical religion is the cult of a child- 
less madonna. The Virgin of Guadalupe, an Indian madonna with- 
out a child, is the national divinity of Mexico. F. S. C. Northrop, 
the Yale philosopher, in the study of Mexican culture which forms 
part of his book, The Meeting of East and West, draws attention to 
the fact that the national virgin of Mexico is a very unorthodox ma- 
donna. It was the policy of the early Roman Catholic missionaries 
in Mexico, especially the Jesuits, to relate Christian symbols to pagan 
sentiment. Pagan idols were placed behind Christian altars. By a 
marvelous stroke of ecclesiastical statesmanship, the story was propa- 
gated that on a hillside sacred to an Aztec goddess the Virgin Mary 
graciously appeared to a simple Mexican Indian. Northrop states 
the significance of the apparition with admirable insight: “Our Lady 
of Guadalupe is to the Indians not divine mediately, by virtue of be- 
ing the purely earthly mother of Christ, but is, like the Aztec goddess 
of the spot in which her spirit first appeared, divine in her own right. 
Her image in the shrine supports this conclusion. For the church- 
men in their artistry did not dare to tamper with the spontaneous 
movement of the Indians’ spirit by even attempting to insure the 
orthodoxy of the Virgin by placing a Christ-child in her arms. She 
appears in the shrine of the basilica of Guadalupe alone and in her 
own right.” 

There is no escaping the fact that to all intents and purposes the 
deity of Mexico’s popular religion is a brown-colored female figure 
who is divine in her own right. Jesus Christ plays a very secondary 
role in Mexican Catholicism, as he does in all Latin American Cathol- 
icism. Roman Catholic statesmanship today is eager to make the 
Virgin of Guadalupe the patroness of the Americas. In this effort 
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an inner trend in the Roman system, especially in the Hispanic world, 
tends to come to maturity. So far as the temporal, historical order 
is concerned, the potent figure in the religious life of mankind is not 
Jesus Christ but the Virgin Mary who more and more appears with- 
out a Christ-child in her arms. Not only so, but the virile intrusion 
of the risen Christ into the affairs of the Church is sternly guarded 
against. Homage is paid to the Redeemer of mankind, but he is 
communicated to the faithful in statuesque or eucharistic form, or 
as the Christ of the Sacred Heart whose cult Unamuno called the 
“grave of the Christian religion.” Jesus Christ functions under the 
strict control of Christian priests who mediate his grace and carry on 
his work. Despite all protestations to the contrary, whether in the 
Hispanic or the Anglo-Saxon world, the words which the Grand In- 
quisitor addressed to his Prisoner have become true: “We will carry 
on thy work in thy name; therefore depart.” 
J. A. M. 


Interpretations 
ik present number of THEoLocy Topay contains articles on 


a number of basic topics which are crucial in the Church of 

our time, and upon which clear light needs to be shed if their 
significance is to be understood and the way opened for appropriate 
action. Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, the Christian ministry, 
liberalism, ecumenical theology are all subjected to analysis. At the 
close comes a study of a great Russian thinker who has wrestled 
throughout his life with the problem of man and the meaning of 
true personality. We thus continue the practice which has marked 
this Review from the beginning, to concentrate attention in each 
number upon diverse facets of a basic topic, or to group together 
several kindred topics which constitute a central core. 


The brief devotional article, “Hearsay Is Not Enough,” is from 
the pen of Dr. William M. Boyce, the distinguished pastor of the 
First Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church of Charlotte, North 
Carolina. It is concerned with the Christian message. The true 
preacher bases his pulpit utterance upon the authority of the Word 
of God whose power has been validated in his own experience. This 
word he presents with the enthusiasm of a great passion which flows 
from his own compassion for men. Beyond all the technical equip- 
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ment he may require to help him clarify and deliver his message, his 
own personality must be a glowing word. He who would adequately 
present the “Word become flesh,” must himself be flesh made radiant 
by the Word. 


The first main article, entitled ‘“‘Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism,” is contributed by Professor Wilhelm Pauck, of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculties of the University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Pauck, who came to this country as a young teacher between 
the two world wars, is one of Germany’s gifts to the United States. 
The growing and unavoidable Roman Catholic—Protestant tension 
creates one of the chief religious problems in the world of today. 
It is very important that the Christian public, as well as the public 
in general, have a clear conception of the inner genius and meaning 
of each of these two forms of the Christian religion. ‘The time has 
come to raise this whole area of conflict into the realm of dispas- 
sionate but decisive theological discussion, for Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism are what they are because of two basically dif- 
ferent conceptions of Christianity. 

Professor Pauck in his article presents in a very clear and vivid 
manner, with a wealth of apposite illustration, the different ways 
in which objectivity is interpreted and achieved in Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. In the former it is secured by the sacra- 
mented Christ who is controlled and mediated by a hierarchical 
ministry in a place which is physically the house of God and through 
sensuous means which make the Real Presence more real. In Prot- 
estantism objectivity is not achieved through the medium of any 
place or person who are holy in themselves. It is achieved solely 
when the Word of God is proclaimed in such wise that it is heard 
by the worshipper who comes thereby into living personal contact 
with Jesus Christ, the living Word. In the one case the worshipper 
becomes depersonalized and is lost in the mass of the faithful. In 
the other case he becomes truly a person through a living encounter 
with the sovereign Saviour and Lord of life. In the one case the 
Church is constituted by a hierarchy; in the other case it is “a dy- 
namic social movement of believers,” a living fellowship. In the 
April number will be published a second important article by Dr. 
Pauck under the title, “The Roman Catholic Critique of Protes- 
tantism.” 
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Once again the pages of THEOLoGy Topay are honored by an arti- 
cle by one of the younger theologians of Great Britain, the Reverend 
Daniel Jenkins, Editor of The Presbyter. Mr. Jenkins is a member 
of a group of younger Congregationalists who have been profoundly 
influenced by their rediscovery of John Calvin and the writings of 
Karl Barth. In his article, “The Apostolic Ministry Today,” the 
author emphasizes the fact that the task of the Christian minister is 
twofold: it is to bear witness to the risen Christ in his Saviourhood 
and cosmic Lordship without becoming lost in a futile analysis of 
what it means to be, ecclesiastically speaking, in the succession of 
the Apostles. It is to speak the Word of God in such a way that it 
is relevant for today, without today and its culture becoming so ab- 
solutized as to determine the content of the Christian message. How 
can the eternal Gospel be made livingly contemporaneous? ‘That is 
the preacher’s task. If the modern preacher is to fulfill his task, he 
must be immersed in the apostolic truth about Jesus Christ. He 
must at the same time live the full life of the twentieth century, 
taking his stand on the frontiers of its life. Let the apostolic faith 
be put to usury amid the problems and temptations of our era. Let 
every form of false security be abandoned and the truth that is above 
time be made to speak to this time. But if this is going to happen, 
the trivialization of our Anglo-Saxon Protestantism must be tran- 
scended and the Word of Christ be spoken relevantly to the situation 
that confronts us today. 


The three short articles which follow deal with theological lib- 
eralism. Some months ago Dr. George W. Davis, the young pro- 
fessor of theology in Crozer Theological Seminary, sent us a tribute 
to liberalism which he was eager to have published in ‘THEOLOGY 
Topay. An article was subsequently received from Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, President Emeritus of Union Theological Seminary, 
in which he expressed concern that this Review be just to the liberal 
position. It gives us very much pleasure to print these articles and 
to add another written by Professor Paul L. Lehmann in which they 
are both appraised and a critique offered of the liberal position. 

Professor Davis, in his article to which we have given the title “In 
Praise of Liberalism,” stresses the fact that what makes a man a lib- 
eral is not his beliefs, but his attitude. His beliefs may be of the 
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most diverse kind, but his mind must be everlastingly open to truth. 
Liberalism is and always should be positive, but never dogmatic. 

Dr. Coffin is greatly concerned with the current disparagement of 
liberalism and feels that the liberal’s position has been badly mis- 
understood. It is true, he says, that liberalism came under the spell 
of nineteenth century romanticism and suffered aberrations due to 
its too great deference to contemporary culture. On the other hand 
what is at the heart of true liberalism is its loyalty to truth, truth be- 
ing self-evident to a mind that is spiritually alert. It is admitted that 
liberalism has often lacked evangelical passion. The ideal position, 
therefore, is one in which passion for truth is combined with a pas- 
sion to redeem. 

Professor Lehmann, formerly of Wellesley College and now Asso- 
ciate Professor of Applied Christianity in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, deals sympathetically but critically with the points raised 
by Drs. Davis and Coffin. He emphasizes that Christian thought 
must recognize its debt to liberalism. ‘The real issue, however, con- 
cerns the ultimate test of truth. ‘This is not, as liberalism main- 
tains, its conformity to reason, but its conformity to the Word of 
God which is authenticated by the inward testimony of the Holy 


Spirit in the believer’s heart. The specific truth with which Chris- 
tianity deals is truth that reason should recognize but cannot. The 
Word of God is not contrary to reason, although reason is neither its 
source, nor conformity to reason its criterion. At the same time, the 
Word of God must be so presented as to be relevant to every prob- 
lem of life and culture. 


Professor H. Richard Niebuhr’s article, ‘““The Gift of the Catholic 
Vision,”’ was the presidential address delivered by the author at the 
last meeting of the American Theological Society. It is a magnifi- 
cent presentation of a major theological question. How shall we 
achieve that kind of depth which comes from an appreciation of the 
real objectivity of the great truths of the Christian religion and that 
breadth which derives from a comradeship in theological study when 
minds of diverse denomination and cultural backgrounds contem- 
plate together those objective truths? This vision is a gift because 
great objective realities which the mind did not create break in upon 
it. It is a vision because we did not directly achieve it nor even 
intend the insight which breaks upon the mind. Yet this vision can 
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be truly interpreted only through a comradeship of minds that see 
the same things, of minds that function within the fellowship of the 
Christian Church. The task of Protestant theology today is how to 
achieve true Catholicity, which shall take seriously the great realities 
of the historic Christian faith and at the same time do justice to the 
insights regarding these which have appeared in the history of theo- 
logical thought. 


In these days of conflict between Russia and the West, everything 
that can be done to understand the Russian viewpoint and the spir- 
itual approach to life of great Russian thinkers is a much needed 
contribution to human understanding and relations. Nicolai Ber- 
dyaev, despite the very decided theosophic character of his thinking, 
is entitled to be regarded as the greatest Christian philosopher of 
our time. A former communist and the greatest living disciple of 
Dostoievski, Berdyaev has written a number of outstanding works, 
most of which are available in English. In his article, ““The Philoso- 
phy of Nicolai Berdyaev,” President Edwin E. Aubrey of Crozer 
Theological Seminary helps us to understand the thought of the 
great Russian. President Aubrey draws attention to Berdyaev’s 
view of the cultural crisis, to his view of the mystery of freedom, to 
the great Eastern Orthodox conception of “‘sobornost’’—“altogether- 
ness,’ which introduces us to the mystic reality of fellowship in the 
Russian and Eastern Orthodox mind. According to Berdyaev, the 
supreme reality to be pursued is the achievement of personality. 
Personality must be regarded as something that stands in its own 
right and not as something that exists simply for the glory of God. 
One gets a glimpse, at this point, of the difference between the es- 
sentially theosophic immanence of Berdyaev’s thought as over against 
the transcendence of the thinking of Calvin, for whom “man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” 

J. A. M. 





HEARSAY IS NOT ENOUGH 


By WILLIAM M. Boyce 


\ X J whose vocation is the communication of the Word of 
God are in a court in which “hearsay” will not stand 
as testimony. The Apostles were keenly aware of this. 

They knew that even so appealing a truth as the Gospel is not attrac- 

tive in second-hand attire. John introduces his First Epistle with 

the statement, ‘““That which we have seen and heard we proclaim 
also to you.” 

Preaching that moves to action is of the heart and to the heart. 
Augustine spoke to his age with findings fresh from the crucible of 
his own heart. The only thing about John Calvin more outstand- 
ing than his colossal learning was his transcendent faith. He rested 
on revelation with a confidence that approached the absolute. John 
Wesley’s words were sparks from his own stirred soul. Hubert 
Simpson, commenting on the preaching of Jesus, expressed it un- 
forgettably: “In the beginning, he opened his mouth and taught 
them; in the end, he opened his heart and showed them.” 

A widely-travelled sermon-taster tells us that entirely too much 
modern preaching is academic and insipid. Many a man, this fine 
Christian reports, is content to quote and quip, evidently unable to 
speak of things of the Spirit with first-hand knowledge. James 
Denny once warned, “No man can give at once the impressions 
that he himself is clever and Jesus Christ is mighty to save.” Called 
upon to speak for God against a still-rising storm with only a shallow 
experience from which to draw—this is our shame and the tragedy 
of our time. 

Luccock is right and forthright in saying, “The primary fact about 
preaching is that which is behind the preacher.” From one’s spir- 
itual background come both the content and the intent of preaching. 
In searching for the secret of the appeal of our Lord, we have to go 
beyond the statement, “Jesus came preaching the gospel of God.” 
We are near the answer when we read, “When he saw the crowds, 
he had compassion for them, because they were harassed and help- 
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less, like sheep without a shepherd.” His passion came from his 
compassion and crystallized into a compulsion that kept him subject 
to his imperious purpose. Driven by this redemptive desire, he 
could not be dragged down by the undertow of the irrelevant and 
drowned in the deluge of the unimportant. 

There is for the servant of God “the one thing needful.” Some 
of us are increasingly certain that for our day it is more than a word 
or words. Back of the message must be a living and lifting faith. 
If in Christ, God is in ‘omnipotent action,” the Christian preacher 
is always more than a prophet of doom. One who has “cleft history 
and abolished death” is equal to any hour. And his ambassador can- 
not be apathetic or pessimistic. As James Stewart reminds us, “After 
Calvary, it can never be midnight again.” 

Our “one thing needful” is the vibrant faith that in and through 
Jesus of Nazareth the Word of God has been given and may be had. 
How to discover this Word, shear off the outworn shibboleths, and 
give it feathers for its flight into the modern mind and heart, de- 
mands all that technical training has to offer and personal experience 
can contribute. But there is no substitute for the assurance that the 
Word which must be spoken may be had. Like Browning’s pearl- 
diver, we go down as beggars; but we come up as princes with pos- 
sessions. Such a faith delivers from dullness and indifference and 
enlivens our efforts with urgency and expectancy. At one and the 
same time, it quickens and quiets. Without faith, it is still impos- 
sible to please God. And we who communicate the Word must 
anchor our efforts in this elementary and elemental fact. 

One of Buttrick’s best words in his Yale Lectures is this: ““There 
is in the prophet’s soul an inevitable swing of the Spirit’s tides, an 
oncoming as of starry hosts—He must speak his word. Not that the 
pulpit can ever be his throne: it is his altar where his life is laid 
down.” Sacrifices are no longer second-hand offerings. We speak 
the relevant and redemptive word only as we have in vision and 
observation, through study and experience, discovered what God can 
do for our prodigal spirits. We have assumed far too long that tech- 
nical training prepares one to speak the prophetic-apostolic Word. 
When we stand to testify in his Name, hearsay will not help us. 
The world looked when “the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us.” The world will listen when our flesh has become a word, at- 
testing the sovereignty of his saving grace. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND 
PROTESTANTISM 


By WILHELM PAUCK 


OMAN Catholicism and Protestantism are the two major his- 
torical channels of Christianity in western civilization. Since 
the sixteenth century they have been engaged in a continuous 

rivalry with one another. They fulfill the Christian responsibility 
for the character of civilization only in terms of this rivalry. In 
countries where one of them predominates, the influence which the 
other exercises upon the whole cultural life is sometimes forgotten 
or at least disregarded. In those parts of the world where Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches exist next to each other, all Chris- 
tian work is marked by the Catholic-Protestant tension. Whenever 
either Roman Catholicism or Protestantism interprets itself as the 
bearer of the Christian Gospel, it must necessarily take account of 
the other and, by means of a mutual comparison, define its respec- 
tive right to represent Christianity. 

Roman Catholicism, believing itself to rest upon an unbroken tra- 
dition that dates back to the beginnings of Christianity, indeed to Je- 
sus Christ himself, occasionally acts as if it could afford to avoid an 
encounter with the claim of the Protestant Churches that they are 
the true stewards of the Gospel. But actually the Roman Church 
has found itself compelled to make reference to Protestant teachings 
whenever it interprets the Christian faith and life through its spokes- 
men. Indeed, in a way, it was the Reformation which forced the 
Roman Church to define specifically the nature of Catholicity and 
the bases of its authority (in the decrees of the Council of Trent). 
Modern Roman Catholic dogmatic work is, at least partly, deter- 
mined by an awareness of the rival doctrines of Protestantism. 

Protestantism on its part has never been able to circumvent a con- 
frontation with Roman Catholicism. From its beginnings until the 
present, it has been compelled to justify its own interpretation of 
the Gospel by setting it in contrast to the teachings and practices of 
the Roman Church. 
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The Christian movement within western civilization is therefore 
marked by the continuous presence of the Catholic-Protestant con- 
flict. If we were all not so definitely accustomed to it, we should 
regard it more consciously than we actually do as the most tragic 
and most decisive hindrance which prevents the full flow of the 
powers of the Christian faith into the common life. Roman Ca- 
tholicism awaits the day when the Protestant Churches, which it now 
anathematizes as heretical and schismatic, will repentantly effect a 
reunion with the mother Church. Protestantism hopes for the time 
when the Roman Church will be willing to join the Churches which 
directly or indirectly have sprung from the Reformation, in a peni- 
tent, mutual examination of all historical forms of faith and life in 
the light of the lordship of Christ and in an ecumenical search for 
the meaning of the Christian Gospel for mankind and its changing 
needs. These expectations looking toward a settlement of the 
Catholic-Protestant conflict are so different that an abatement of 
the rivalry between the two Christian Churches cannot be antici- 
pated in the foreseeable future. Therefore it will be inevitable for 
a long time that Protestants must express their faith by contrasting 
it with that of Roman Catholic Christianity and that the Roman 
Church will have to reckon with the criticism of the Protestant 
dissenters. 

We shall undertake a comparison between these two types of 
Christianity primarily for the purpose of elucidating the character 
of Protestant religiousness in so far as it differs from the spirit of 
Roman Catholicism. By being treated in this way both will ap- 
pear simplified, for the historical complexity of their life will have 
to be neglected. We shall disregard in particular the variety of 
religious forms which both Roman Catholicism and Protestantism 
embody in themselves. Both are undoubtedly syncretistic. In- 
deed, Christianity as an historical religion is syncretistic. There- 
fore Roman Catholicism is just as little explained in its special nature 
by being described as a “complexio oppositorum” * as Protestantism 
is adequately interpreted by an emphasis upon its diversity. 

1 This concept which Harnack made popular as a description of the nature of Roman 
Catholicism is used by Friedrich Heiler as the key to the understanding of the Roman Church 
in his monumental work Der Katholizismus, seine Idee und seine Erscheinung (Minchen: 
Reinhardt, 1923). He interprets Roman Catholicism by viewing it as a complex of seven 
different types of religion: it is a religion of primitive superstition; a legalistic religion; a 


political-social religion; a rationalistic religion of theological doctrines; an esoteric mystery- 
religion; an evangelical religion of salvation; and a mystical religion. 
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I 


Let us begin with a comparison of very simple aspects of worship. 
It is customary that Roman Catholic church buildings are kept open 
at alltimes. The faithful enter them at all hours of the day. ‘They 
go to pray there—but not because they could not say their prayers 
anywhere in the world wherever they happen to be, but because only 
in the church house (in the cathedral, the parish church, the chapel) 
can they go into the immediate, objective presence of Christ, their 
God and Saviour. For wherever the host of the Holy Sacrament of 
the Altar is reserved, Christ himself is present. When the holy wafer 
is placed in the tabernacle of the high altar, Christ himself is there, 
bound, so to speak, to the visible, ocular signs of the bread, to re- 
main in it as long as it will last. ‘The church is really the house of 
God. Christ lives in it and can be visited by all who yearn to meet 
him. That is why Catholic churches are filled with the splendor of 
beauty. The artistic magnificence of the altars, the colors of the 
windows, the warmth of the candlelight, the symbolism of the innu- 
merable decorations of carved stone and wood, of hand-wrought 
metal, of tapestries and carpets, are designed to celebrate the presence 
of the Lord. 

Protestants do not habitually go to the church houses to pray ex- 
cept at stated hours of worship. To be sure, in recent times, some 
Protestant churches have been kept open throughout the days of the 
week just as Roman Catholic churches are, and the people have been 
encouraged to enter them for periods of quietness and meditation. 
But this practice is suggested by the needs of modern human exist- 
ence, particularly its haste and rush, and not by essential convictions 
of Protestant Christianity. For the Protestant house of worship is 
not a house of God but a meeting house where the regular divine 
services are held. It is kept sacred and it is not profaned because it 
serves the congregation for its gatherings in worship, but God is no 
more really present in it and no less than he is in any other place. 
The Protestant does not experience the objectivization of the divine 
in the same way as the Roman Catholic does. He does not identify 
it with a place or with an institution and its practices. 

For the Roman Catholic, however, “the worship of the Church is 

. a continual participation by visible, mysterious signs in Jesus 
and his redemptive might, a refreshing touching of the hem of his 
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garment, a liberating handling of his sacred wounds. This is the 
deepest purpose of the liturgy, namely to make the redeeming grace 
of Christ present, visible and fruitful as a sacred and potent reality 
that fills the whole life of the Christian.” ? His faith is bound to the 
invisible by visible things. His commitment to God is made real by 
the sensuous perception of the divine. He grasps the holy reality 
of God in a devotion that is enlivened by the seeing and hearing, 
feeling and touching of the material, sensuous signs. ‘This is so be- 
cause, according to Roman Catholic conviciion, God has chosen to 
communicate with men by means of the visible mysteries of the 
church. Having disclosed himself once for all in the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, he is henceforth accessible to all in the sacraments which 
Christ left to the church. In them Christ has extended his existence 
among men in a visible way apprehensible by the senses. ‘The spirit 
by which he enlivens and sanctifies all who belong to him as his peo- 
ple does not operate apart from these signs. The life of the Christian 
is a sacramental life, for the Holy Spirit, the spirit of Christ, does not 
become efficacious in men apart from the sacraments. The most 
fundamental of them is Baptism because it initiates man into the 
church and makes him a participant of the life and grace of Christ. 
But the most vivid of the sacraments is the Eucharist, the Sacrament 
of the Altar, for in its dramatic miracle Christ becomes physically and 
locally present. In it, so the Roman Catholic Christian believes, 
‘Jesus shares with his disciples His most intimate possession, the most 
precious thing He has, His own self, His personality as the God-man. 
We eat His flesh and we drink His blood. So greatly does Jesus love 
His community that He permeates it, not merely with His blessing 
and His might, but with His real Self, God and Man.” * No wonder 
then, that the Mass is the most elaborate and splendid rite of the 
Church, conceived, celebrated, and surrounded with all the skills and 
refinements of liturgical art. It is that part of the cultus from which 
the awareness of the divine presence is extended throughout the 
whole life of the Church! 

This objectivization of the divine cannot happen without sacra- 
mental persons, the priests. Their actions render the material signs 
of the sacraments efficacious. Only through their office the living 
power of Christ inherent in the matter of the sacraments is made 


2 Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism (New York: Macmillan, 1930), p. 18. 
8 Adam, op. cit., p. 19. 
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real and active. Claiming that Jesus Christ himself instituted the 
priesthood by the bestowal of priestly power upon his Apostles and 
by extending it through them to their successors, Roman Catholics 
see in the persons and actions of the hierarchy of the Church “a 
visible attestation of the continual living and working of Christ in 
the world.” * Christ, the revelation of God, is bound not only to 
the sacraments but also to the priesthood. Indeed, he becomes liv- 
ingly real only through the hierarchical office which administers the 
sacraments. In view of this fact, the following statement by one of 
the cardinals of the Roman Church cannot be regarded as an exag- 
geration. ‘Where in heaven is such power as that of the Catholic 
priest. . . . One time only Mary brought the heavenly child into 
the world, but lo, the priest does this not once, but a hundred and a 
thousand times, as often as he celebrates [the mass]. . . . To the 
priests he transferred the right to dispose with his holy humanity, 
to them he gave, so to speak, power over his body. ‘The Catholic 
priest is able . . . to make him present at the altar, to lock him up 
in the tabernacle and to take him out again in order to give him to 
the faithful for their nourishment. . . . In all this, Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God the Father, is yielding to his will.” ° 

Sacraments and priesthood, and what they represent and signify, 
are the “mystical body of Christ.” Man becomes acceptable to God 
as a believer in Christ only through the justification represented in 
baptism. He is cleansed of his sins only when, absolved by the priest 
in the sacrament of penance, he participates in the passion and resur- 
rection of Christ by means of the Eucharist. He is assured of his 
salvation only if the blessings also of the other sacraments—confirma- 
tion, marriage, extreme unction and, most of all, priestly ordination, 
are available to him. He has no communion with God and he can- 
not live the Christian life unless he becomes identified with the life 
of Christ in a mystical way by means of the sacramental-hierarchical 
institution in which the divine operates as a living, active reality. 


II 


The characteristic feature of Roman Catholic religiousness is then 
that it is grounded in the objective performance of the priestly- 
sacramental cult. According to Roman Catholic theology, the sac- 

4 Adam, op. cit., p. 124. 


5 Pastoral Letter of Cardinal Katschthaler, Archbishop of Salzburg (Feb. 2, 1905). Cf. Carl 
Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911), p. 401. 
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raments work ex opere operato and not ex opere operantis; that is 
to say, the sacramental grace by which the Christian religious life 
becomes a possibility is produced solely through the priestly admin- 
istration of the sacrament, quite apart from personal, moral, and 
religious efforts or qualities of the recipient or of the administrator. 
“A sacrament is not fulfilled by the fact that it is performed.” ‘This 
statement, which pervades all Roman Catholic liturgical literature, 
must not be so understood as if it meant that sacraments are to be 
used without an inward participation of him who partakes of them. 
The distinction between the opus operatum (the sacramental event) 
and the opus operantis (the believer’s response to the sacrament) is 
made primarily in order to stress the objective, all-sufficient supra- 
human givenness of the miraculous, healing divine presence made 
real in the sacrament; it does not imply that the divine gift is not to 
be received in the spirit of a devout religious commitment. But, 
nevertheless, it is important to note that when Roman Catholic 
teachers describe the cult by which man is related to God as objective, 
they emphatically stress its “non-subjective” character. ‘This sug- 
gests that the religious encounter between God and man is understood 
by them in such a manner that it is deprived of the feature of a per- 
sonal relationship. 

Hierarchy and sacraments, indeed the whole cultus, manifest the 
supra-personal and supranatural order which God has established in, 
by, and through Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit for the salvation 
of man. Whosoever submits to this order, and comes under its sway 
as a believer, finds himself in the immediate presence of God. 

The Church as a sacramental-hierarchical institution is the em- 
bodiment of this miracle. The sacraments are the prolongation of 
God’s incarnation in Jesus, which is the basic miraculous event of 
the divine self-manifestation in history. ‘The hierarchy, represented 
in the papacy, also continues the incarnation: the pope, and through 
him every bishop, and through the bishop every priest, is Christ’s 
vicar onearth. Therefore, when Roman Catholics define the Church 
as “‘Christ’s mystical body,” they think of it primarily as a sacramental- 
priestly order and only secondarily as a society and a community. 
Ecclesia, id est fides et fidei sacramenta,‘ and only as such it is also a 
congregatio hominum fidelium.’’ The persons who constitute the 


6 Thomas Aquinas, In Symbol., a. 9, Comp. theol., c. 147. 
7 Thomas Aquinas, Summa th. III, q. 64, a. 2, ad 3. 
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community of the Church are as the congregation of believers par- 
ticipants in the supra-personal mystical body of Christ. When they 
take part in cultic prayer, they share in a sacred act which loses none 
of its reality, value, or effectiveness when they fail to concentrate upon 
the petitions with personal attention. When the Lord’s Prayer is 
recited in Roman Catholic worship and devotion, it is not necessarily 
spoken as a personal prayer. “The Pater Noster,” so says an inter- 
preter of the Roman Catholic liturgy, “is the voice of Christ which 
echoes through history until the end of time. When we say it, it is 
as if the divine voice were reproduced by our own voice organs.” * 
The community life of the Roman Catholic Church, in so far as it 
is expressed in the liturgy and the cultus, absorbs the personal being 
of the members of the Church. It implies a surrender of individual 
existence and all its potentialities and wants to the holy “organism” 
that becomes alive and breathes in the cultus. ‘The Roman Church 
is only derivatively a fellowship of people who mutually share with 
one another what they possess, in the name of their common faith. 
This judgment is confirmed by the following statement of a priest 
who, interpreting what he calls the “socializing powers” (Gestalt- 
ungskraft) of the Roman Catholic cultus, emphasizes the community 
character of the Church by insisting upon depersonalization and 
de-individualization: “Sacramental acts are according to their nature 
liturgical acts (even when they are performed by single individuals) 
and as such they are intended not for individuals, but for the totality, 
the whole body. . . . From this it follows that the cultus as a whole 
is essentially a community-act and that the individual person who 
participates in it must first of all assume the spiritual attitude of mem- 
bership, of solidarity in order to be concerned only with the good of 
the whole: [it follows further] that he must become depersonalized 
in a certain way in order to be a living member of Christ in the 
church.” °® “We must renounce our exaggerated personalism, our 
egocentric individuality, we must come out of our spiritual isolation, 
out of the exclusiveness of our inwardness, in order to form a com- 
munity and to become members of a commonalty, of a ‘family’ which 
as such lives in union with Christ and of Him, which in his name per- 


8 Abbot Ansgar Vonier, “Das Christliche Menschenbild in der Liturgie und seine iiber- 
natiirliche Verwirklichung im Sakrament” in Otto Iserland, Die Kirche Christi (Einsiedeln- 
K6éln: Benzinger, n.d. [probably 1938/39]), p. 81. 

®Dom Anselme Robeyns, O.S.B., “Der Kult der Kirche in seine Bedertang und Gestalt- 
ungskraft fiir das sociale Leben,” in Iserland, op. cit., p. 102. 
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forms the cultus we owe to God. We must therefore de-individualize 
ourselves in order to become perfect members who receive their 
life from the life of the whole body, from the life of Christ. ‘Then 
our real and whole personal being and its integral supernatural full- 
ness will be restored to us in Christ through the church.” *° 

These sentences confirm with distinct clarity the impression which 
the non-Catholic often has occasion to form when he tries to under- 
stand the Roman Catholic assertion that only in the Roman Church 
the true common life in the organic body of Christ is realized. It is 
the impression of a religious community which is not formed by the 
sharing and interchange of the spiritual goods of individual persons, 
but by the abnegation of the personal individualities of the members 
in order that they may be integrated in the supra-personal body of 
the sacramental-hierarchical Church. When one has once under- 
stood the meaning of the need of de-personalization which the Roman 
Catholic emphasizes in speaking of the common life of the “‘mystical 
body of Christ,”” one comprehends many of the prominent public fea- 
tures of Roman Catholicism: the sameness of the liturgical order in 
all Churches all over the world; the use of Latin as the ecclesiastical 
language and the refusal to employ the variety of tongues which the 
people of the Church speak in their daily lives; the subjection of the 
clergy all over the world to the same routine and rule of education 
and discipline; the de-individualization of the theological thought of 
the Church by the establishment of the Thomistic system as the theo- 
logical norm; the perpetuation of contingent historical usages of cere- 
monials, rituals, and vestments after they have been deprived of their 
singular uniqueness, etc. 

The conception of the divine reality embodied in the sacramental- 
hierarchical Church as something supra-personally objective which 
implies a depersonalization of the members of the Church is consist- 
ent also with the interpretation of the grace of God as a supernatural 
“quiddity,” a substance which through the sacraments is infused into 
the metaphysical substance of the soul of the believer. It is a ‘“‘medi- 
cine” which has power to heal and make whole the defects of his na- 
ture due to sin. It transforms his being in an impersonal way when 
it is miraculously operating in him. Its reception is an event taking 
place in his person, an event in which to his inmost human nature 
something supra-natural is added, but it is not a personal encounter 


10 Ibid., p. 107. 
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or meeting between himself and God which can be described in terms 
of a personal relationship. Because this is so, the whole religious 
life is a commerce with objectively given holy things. 


III 


It may seem arbitrary when, in order now to explain the spirit of 
Protestantism in contrast to that of Roman Catholicism, we begin 
with a description of the Church service as it was and is still held in 
Calvinistic Churches, particularly in Scotland and Holland. It may 
be objected that the practices of these Churches are not representa- 
tive of Protestantism as a whole. Yet they give an insight into the 
secret of Protestant worship which cannot be had anywhere else 
with the same clarity. 

The services in these Churches take place in plain halls. There 
are no pictures hanging on the white-washed walls. The high win- 
dows let the light of day pass into the meeting house but do not per- 
mit a view of what is outside. There are no permanent decorative 
designs anywhere. The rows of the wooden pews face the pulpit be- 
fore which stands a table. During the service all that takes place in 
such a hall is centered in the pulpit and the Bible which is placed on 
it. The minister reads the Biblical lesson; he leads in the singing 
or the responsive reading of the Psalms; he speaks a prayer—extem- 
poraneously and without using prescribed liturgical forms; and he 
preaches on a Biblical text. Except when participating in the sing- 
ing or reading of the Psalms, the congregation listens. ‘There is noth- 
ing in the outward arrangement of the whole proceedings which 
could induce the people to avoid hearing the words spoken to them. 
(The hard, uncomfortable benches make it difficult for anyone to fall 
asleep!) Yet here the Church is meeting and comes into being. 
What all major Protestant Reformers affirm concerning the nature 
of the Church is here put into effect: “Where the Word is rightly 
preached and heard, there is the Church.” 

Here too the worshipper is brought up against the divine as an ob- 
jective reality, namely, in the Gospel. He hears the Gospel of God 
in the words of the preacher who in preaching makes real the incar- 
nate Word of God, Jesus Christ, by relying for the content of his mes- 
sage upon the Bible and its testimony concerning Christ. Here too 
Christ is present and his “invisibility” is rendered “visible,” but he is 
not bound to the means by which he is there. For though he is there 
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through the medium of the Word, namely, the preaching of the Bib- 
lical message, he transcends this medium. He becomes a living real- 
ity only by breaking through the words of Bible and preacher. For 
the Bible is not the Word itself—it merely bears witness to it through 
its own frail words which can always be subjected to the critical ques- 
tions of historical uncertainty. Nor is the sermon the Word itself— 
the preacher is only the minister of the Word and his ministry is often 
marked by his piecemeal, faulty, and perhaps confused understanding 
of the Biblical message; sometimes it is even voided by his intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious failure to make the sermon a witness to the 
Word. All this suggests a divine presence which is strangely intangi- 
ble and indirect, not only because it is actualized through the least 
verifiable and most evanescent of all human means of communication, 
written and spoken words, but also because it can manifest itself only 
in Meaning, spiritual understanding, feeling, or impulse—whatever it 
is that is carried in the context of words. 

Protestants themselves have often felt the frailty of the means by 
which the divine becomes present among them. Finding this frailty 
intolerable and desirous of having a firm medium of the Word of 
God, they identified the divine with the Scriptures: God himself, so 
they said, speaks out of them; as they stand they are inviolable; they 
are the very words of God himself, literally inspired by his Holy 
Spirit. Even the Reformers, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, sometimes 
took recourse to this objectivization. ‘Thus whole generations of 
Protestants were able to point to the authoritativeness of their great 
teachers when they did likewise. Yet wherever men effected this 
identification of God and the Bible they found that it did not make 
it immediately available. The meaning and the message of the Bible 
had still to be discovered; the words of the text and the words of the 
exegete still remained words. Christ was still the “Lord of the Scrip- 
ture”—as Luther once formulated the supremacy of the revelation 
over the means of revelation—it still transcended the arbitrary abso- 
luteness of historical documents even though its livingness was 
blocked by the idolatrous human act of rendering dead words divine 
by declaring them authoritatively definitive in their literalness. 

Sometimes Protestants have identified the divine also with the ser- 
mon. It has to be admitted, however, that they chose this method 
of avoiding the indirectness of God’s manifestation only in compara- 
tively rare cases. The people listening to sermons were less inclined 
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to commit this sin than the preachers and theologians have been 
(though they too have been known to yield to the temptation to do 
so!). In order to understand how inviting it may seem for a minister 
to identify his sermon with the Word of God itself, one must con- 
sider how narrow the way is he must travel in order to fulfill his task 
rightly, and how broad the road is on which he can go to failure. If 
in preaching he does not care to assume the authority which voices 
in his speaking the affirmation, “Thus says the Lord,” his sermon is 
no true witness to the Word; yet when he directly identifies the words 
of his sermon with the Word of God, thus failing to place himself and 
his thinking and speaking in the service, only the service, of God, his 
preaching becomes idolatrous and a sin against the Holy Ghost. 

In view of these difficulties rightly to use the means by which the 
invisible God makes men to see his presence, it happens sometimes— 
nay, it happens often—that people who stand in the Protestant tradi- 
tion try to apprehend the divine reality without any means. ‘Then 
they circumvent sermons and Scripture and everything else that may 
be regarded as equivalent to them and they seek God in an experience 
of immediacy. But they can never be certain whether what they find 
by searching in their immediate inwardness or outwardness is really 
the divine. It may be a mysterious something or nothing, the abyss 
of the self or the depth of the world, the spark of their own life or 
the creativeness of the universe—they may call it God, but whether 
it is really he, they can never know. When they tell of what they 
have found, they sometimes try to speak a new language, but gen- 
erally they use words which have the meaning of the Christian tradi- 
tion in which they have been brought up. They are the words of 
Scripture and of the theological exposition of Scripture undertaken 
in connection with preaching. ‘Thus it turns out that what was to 
be avoided asserts itself after all and what was to be immediate is 
bound to means, indeed the very means that were to be disregarded, 
namely, Scripture and the ideas which it inspires. 


IV 


“Where the Word is rightly preached, there is the Church’’—this 
is only one aspect of the way in which the Protestant experiences the 
reality of God." The complete definition of the Christian Church 


11 I am aware of the fact that the classical Protestant Confessions (those of Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, Anglicanism, and Methodism) state the phrase I am referring to as follows: “Where 
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according to the Protestant tradition must read: “Where the Word is 
rightly preached and heard, there is the Church.” ‘The hearing 
which is here meant is, of course, an inward listening and a response 
of mind and heart. It is the personal answer of him who listens to 
the preaching of the Word—an answer that is nothing else than the 
awareness that what is spoken concerns him in his innermost being 
because it is addressed to his conscience. Only when the external 
words of the sermon and the Bible are inwardly received, only when 
their own internal meaning—the Gospel, Christ—is appropriated in 
faith by the listener, only then God becomes real. Indeed, the 
hearing of the Word is complete only when the Christ of whom 
the Bible speaks and of whom the sermon, on the basis of the Bible, 
bears witness, is an inward Christ. The confrontation with him 
which the words of Bible and sermon effect must become a commit- 
ment. Christ, too, must cease to be an external reality, one who 
is faced as an opposite one, who is encountered as an historical fig- 
ure or as the subject of someone else’s testimony (and be it that of 
an Apostle!). He must become my Christ, Christus pro me, Christus 
in me. The Word of God, which he is, must be appropriated by me 
so that it becomes part of my life. ‘The Gospel which he brings must 
become the fountain of life for me. 

The Reformers and following them Protestant leaders generally 
described this inward hearing of the Word as the working of the Holy 
Spirit. What they and particularly Calvin and the Calvinists with 
their doctrine of the “inner testimony of the Holy Spirit” had in 
mind was the safeguarding of the inner experience of the Word as a 
the Word is rightly preached and the sacraments are rightly administered, there is the Church.” 
It may therefore be expected that I treat the Protestant interpretation of the sacraments. 
Such a discussion might be regarded as particularly desirable, because it would illuminate the 
nature of Protestantism in special contrast to Roman Catholic sacramentalism. It is my con- 
viction that there is no characteristically Protestant sacramentalism that can be regarded as 
the pendant of the Roman Catholic teaching and practice. The signs of the sacraments cele- 
brated in Protestant churches, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are effective only because of 
the Word and it is the Word that constitutes the true nature of the sacrament. In the sacra- 
ment, Christ is therefore present in no way different from his presence in the Word. Only 
the manner in which his presence is realized or apprehended is of a special nature. The 
celebration of the sacraments is designed to show that Christ is present to each individual 
only in so far as he enters into the community of the church (Baptism) and in so far as he 
lives in spiritual communion with his fellow members (the Lord’s Supper). The Lutheran 
and the Anglican conceptions of the sacraments do not contradict this interpretation but they 
imply something additional due to the fact that they have preserved certain features of Catho- 
lic sacramentalism. In order to explain the nature of Protestantism in contradistinction from 
the spirit of Roman Catholicism, it is therefore sufficient to emphasize the central significance 
of the Word and it is not necessary to deal with the sacraments in a special way. 

12 The words and heard are not mentioned in the creeds, but the specific teachings of the 


Reformers demand that they should be implied. The writings of Luther and Calvin abound 
in expositions of the right hearing of the Word. 
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divine act. It is God himself, so they meant to say, who by means 
of the Bible and of Biblical preaching, touches the understanding of 
the listener in such a way that he applies the message to himself and 
appropriates it for his own living. In experiencing Christ as his own 
and adopting his truth as a truth for himself, he thus does not make 
an arbitrary, subjective decision, but Christ, who is the objective 
reality that imbues the Biblical message with its peculiar meaning 
and life, communicates himself to him from without, so to speak. 
In becoming a believer, he does not choose to accept the truth of the 
Word as if he could claim to possess criteria of his own by which to 
judge its validity, but the truth of the Word affirms itself in his mind 
by its own power of persuasiveness. He does not grasp it by adding 
it to convictions of truth which he already possesses and which he en- 
larges by the truth of the Word, but he is being laid hold of by a 
power, a life, a verity not his own, that is, not of his own producing. 

Luther gave forceful expression to this Christian experience which 
comes about by the inward hearing of the Word, that is, by the inner 
testimony of the Holy Spirit. He was also aware of the fact that what 
Roman Catholicism had done, namely, to confine the Gospel within 
arbitrarily determined limits, was in every man’s range of possibili- 
ties. He dreaded in particular that it might happen that the author- 
ity of his own interpretation of the Gospel would become a hindrance 
to its free course in the world. For he was persuaded that he, Luther, 
could add as little to the truth of the Word of God as Paul and Peter 
and even an angel from heaven could have added. God’s truth, he 
was sure, requires the guarantee of no man or creature. Yet it can- 
not be spread and published abroad without the means of human 
communication, nor can it be known anywhere unless it is appropri- 
ated by individual acts of faith resulting in commitment to its truth. 

In the perspective of history, we must now say that what Luther 
feared has actually come to pass: many aspects of his own interpreta- 
tion of the Word which he developed in the course of his own tem- 
pestuous career and not without much unenlightened stubbornness 
on his own part, have been perpetrated as essential features of the 
truth of God. Moreover, many of his own followers among the 
Protestants refuse to set the Word free. Yet, the spirit of his Ref- 
ormation is still alive. Because of Luther and in spite of Luther, 
there are Protestants who can see that the objective reality of God 
cannot establish itself among men except by its own cogency and 
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that, though none of the modes and circumstances of its apprehen- 
sion must be permitted to delimit its free sovereignty, it is impotent 
among men if it is not apprehended in personal faith. 


Vv 


Indeed, it is because Protestants of all generations since the Ref- 
ormation have had this spirit that the Christian Church is alive among 
men in another form than that of Roman Catholicism. It is a free, 
dynamic, social movement of believers who by a personal act of faith 
apprehend the divine reality which in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment is declared to be the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and who render it 
visible in their own actions. Whatever their specific doctrines and 
traditions, Protestants of all types agree in this that, because the 
Church comes into being by the preaching and the hearing of the 
Word, its nature is not realized unless the hearing of the Word is 
manifested in deeds. ‘The motivation of these deeds is the personal 
response to the Gospel that occurs in the secrecy of the heart of each 
individual who hears it in faith. The deeds themselves are the 
works of love motivated by personal faith in Christ which link each 
believer to his fellowmen in a spiritual communion. The Church 
as Protestants understand it is therefore primarily a fellowship of 
believers. It consists of all those who having heard the Word, each 
for himself in his own particular inward and outward situation, re- 
late themselves to their fellow-believers and to all men in the spirit 
of faith and love which the Word induces in them. This Church 
originates only when men congregate (gather as listeners) around the 
Word, commonly as it is expounded by preaching on the basis of the 
testimony of the Bible, but it is realized fully only in the believers’ 
fellowship of love. It is no sacred institution, no supra-personal 
miraculous entity made visible in holy signs and liturgical offices, 
but a living communion of people who, holding in earthen vessels 
the heavenly treasure of the knowledge of God in Christ, manifest 
their faith in fellowship with one another. The foundation of this 
Church is the Word of God accessible only in and through the in- 
secure testimony of historical men, first the writers of the New Testa- 
ment and then all those who stand in their succession. The struc- 
ture of this Church is the faith in the Word, obtainable only by in- 
dividuals in concrete, unrepeatable situations and realizable only 
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through actions in the contingent historical circumstances of human 
society. This Church is continuously beset by the danger that its 
life of faith, order, and work may become statically fixed. For it is 
the tendency of men to perpetuate what is precious to them in arbi- 
trarily absolutized traditions, usages, and practices. This danger, to 
which pre-eminently Roman Catholicism has fallen prey, has also 
tempted Protestants. It has become apparent especially in the way 
in which Protestants have interpreted the division of Churches that 
resulted from the Reformation. 

The understanding of the Christian religion which Luther and his 
fellow-reformers had accomplished could not entail uniformity of 
any kind in outward Christian behavior. For as soon as it was estab- 
lished as a principle of Christian life that each person or group of 
persons must receive the Word by a commitment to it within the 
concrete and individual conditions of historical circumstances, all 
spiritual compulsion to conform to certain rules of faith, polity, or 
ethics was rendered impossible. It was therefore unavoidable by 
reasons of faith that a variety of Protestant forms of Christianity came 
into being. From the beginning, Protestantism could not but ex- 
press man’s response to the Christian Gospel in individualized ways. 
These were dictated by motives and forces not only of individual but 
also of common life. ‘The peril threatening the freedom and sov- 
ereignty of the Christian Gospel lay not in the variety of these con- 
crete forms of piety, doctrine, church-order, and morality, but in the 
tendency of the spokesmen and representatives of specific ones of 
these forms to establish what they had developed, or what had de- 
veloped among them, as absolute as if their own historical form had 
to be regarded as of the essence of the Christian Gospel itself. Such 
attitudes were in part induced by considerations of the public law 
then universally in force, namely, that concord within a civic com- 
munity rested on the uniformity of the religious confession of all 
citizens or political subjects. But they were also due to the stubborn 
unwillingness even of the spiritual leaders of the Reformation to live 
up to their own often declared principle, that among Christians all 
matters of faith have to be adjudged before the tribunal of the Word 
of God alone. 

This principle implied that differences in Christian faith and order 
should be conscientiously discussed and compared (the German term 
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used at the time of the Reformation was vergleichen) in the light of 
the common desire of all Christians to be loyal to the lordship of 
Christ, in order either to cause corrections to be made if the need for 
them was recognized in the course of conferences, or to declare vari- 
eties and differences possible of mutual toleration if their pragmatic 
historical necessity and character were mutually acknowledged. It 
has to be said in honor of some of the Reformers, particularly Martin 
Bucer and Philip Melanchthon, that they were mindful of this rule 
and vowed to obey it, in order that Christian unity might be actual- 
ized. But their successors, the representatives of Protestant Ortho- 
doxy, almost entirely lost the will to seek unity and understanding 
with those who differed from them. ‘Thus it came about that Prot- 
estant Christianity was divided into many exclusive Churches and 
groups which perpetuated their individual historical creeds, liturgies, 
and polities as if they were part of the Christian Gospel and not mere 
products of historical Christian generations. 

This arbitrary objectivization of Christian believing in normative 
traditions and norms of faith caused those Protestants in whom the 
original Protestant spirit was alive to become separatists and dissent- 
ers in the name of the Word and the Spirit. Though they too often 
came to bind the Word of God which in the beginning they had 
hailed as unbound, they proved to be the true successors of the Re- 
formers and the true children of the Spirit. They were the real 
channels of Protestant dynamism. Because they were non-conform- 
ists, they were often discredited as individualists. But actually they 
were not individualists in the sense in which this word is commonly 
understood, but prophetic spirits who knew that the Church of Christ 
is founded in a free preaching and hearing of the Word and that 
neither the Word nor the believer can be forced into arbitrary forms. 
They became the founders of new Christian groups and Churches and 
thus increased the variety of Protestantism. Yet the fact that they 
set themselves apart made it possible for the Gospel to run a free 
course through the lives of men. To be sure, not all secessions that 
happened in Protestant history were inspired by a prophetic concern 
for the freedom of the Gospel. Many were caused by considerations 
of Biblical legalism and of Pharisaic moralism. ‘This was the price 
that had to be paid in order that the Protestant form of Christianity 
might live—a personal fellowship of individual believers responding 
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freely to the sovereign Word of God in the midst of the ever changing 
concrete conditions of human life; a Church whose ground of unity 
is the Word of God which can never be exhaustively identified with 
any of its historical witnesses, including the Bible, and which cannot 
be known apart from historical testimonies, especially not apart from 
the Bible; a Church whose structure of unity can only be the fellow- 
ship of faith and love which is ever to be attained anew by men who 
respond to this Word in personal commitment to it and by mutual 
service to one another in its name. 





THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY TODAY 


By DANIEL T. JENKINS 


T is important that full value be given both to the word “apos- 
tolic’ and to the word “today” in this title, because the most 
fruitful source of error in discussing the ministry is to empha- 

size one at the expense of the other. Christian orthodoxy, concen- 
trating on the apostolicity of the ministry, is more anxious to ex- 
amine the origins and credentials of a particular form of ministry 
than to inquire how far it meets the needs of the people it exists 
to serve. Both Catholicism and Protestantism do this, in differing 
ways which we shall go on shortly to examine. Christian liberal- 
ism, on the other hand, fastens on the word “today” and is more 
disposed to ask how the clamant needs of men, as they themselves 
understand them, can best be met than to submit its understanding 
of human nature to the testimony of the apostles, and those who 
stand in their succession, to what God in Christ has done for all 
mankind. Our claim is that, in either case, the true nature of the 
apostolic ministry today is misconceived. 


I 


The unreality and formalism of the Catholic doctrine of apostolic 
succession is a familiar theme of Protestant polemics and it is un- 
necessary to go over in detail here the arguments against that doc- 
trine. It is more important to point out that, unless it is carefully 
guarded against, the classic Protestant doctrine of apostolic succes- 
sion lays itself open to a similar error. ‘To Protestantism, the apos- 
tolicity of a ministry is proved by the conformity of its preaching and 
sacramental practice with the doctrine of the apostles, as declared in 
Scripture and as developed and made precise in the propositions of 
dogmatic theology. That definition we may accept, provided that 
it is clearly understood that the doctrine of the apostles cannot be 
adequately apprehended or proclaimed without some measure of 
participation by the minister in the experience of the reality and 
power of the risen Christ out of which the doctrine springs. 


474 
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What constitutes the apostles as apostles is their commission from 
the risen Christ to proclaim the Gospel to every creature. But that 
commission was not given merely through a formal act of authoriza- 
tion. It was given in and with an experience of the reality and 
power of the risen Christ. ‘They were those who had “seen the 
Lord.” Seeing the Lord, in the Gospel’s sense, meant much more 
than that they were observers of the physical facts of the resurrection. 
If it meant only that, we should, perhaps, be pardoned for thinking 
at this time of day that Pilate and Caiaphas were likely to have been 
more convincing witnesses. It meant that the Lord with whom they 
had lived and who had taught them the meaning of his passion and 
death had made himself manifest to them as the Lord over death 
and over sin and hence as the King of all the earth. Because they 
had been with him in the days of his flesh and had known him in 
his resurrection, they were in a position to be his ministers. For 
they understood now that his Lordship could only be declared in a 
sinful world by those who, like him, were content to be conformed 
to his death and to live “in the form of a servant.” ‘They were, in- 
deed, to be not viceroys or peers but, precisely, ministers. 

It is interesting to note that it was this which lay behind the in- 
sistence of Ignatius, who is taken to be the father of their doctrine 
of apostolic succession by Episcopalians, on the fact of the continuity 
of his ministry with that of the apostles. As Sir Edwyn Hoskyns 
pointed out in the introduction to his great commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel,’ the reason why Ignatius stresses his link with the 
apostles is that he shares with them a common relation to Christ. 
He himself was facing martyrdom, and the mark of an apostle was 
that he was joined to Christ’s flesh and blood, the Christ who died 
upon the Cross. “Ignatius does not mean by this merely that the 
apostles had seen Jesus and possessed reminiscences of His flesh. He 
means that they were apostles because, through their historical rela- 
tion to Jesus, they were found superior to death and because their 
lives in the flesh had been bent to obedience to God.” His con- 
cern was not with ecclesiastical administration but with the Church’s 
apprehension of her mission and hence with the preservation within 
her of effective testimony to the real Jesus, who died and rose again. 

It is only when a minister today strives to do the same that he can 
be in a position to be faithful to the apostles’ doctrine. It is true that 


1 The Fourth Gospel, edited by Noel Davey (London, 1940), ch. VI. 
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it is hard to see how the Catholic doctrine of apostolic succession, as 
it is most commonly expressed, can begin to do justice to this fact. 
In Catholicism the mode of the operation of the gift of ministry is 
conceived in such an externalized manner that, provided he has re- 
ceived a formal commissioning from a bishop who is held to be 
standing in the succession of the apostles, a Catholic minister need 
not, in effect, be anything more than a well-drilled parrot. We may 
be thankful that the Protestant emphasis on the importance of fidel- 
ity to the apostles’ doctrine does presuppose a more active and criti- 
cal attitude on the minister’s own part and does provide a more 
searching criterion of suitability for the office of ministry. At the 
same time, as there is cause enough to know from Protestant experi- 
ence, by itself it provides no guarantee that the ministry will see that 
the apostles’ doctrine cannot be grasped except by, in some measure, 
entering into the sufferings of Christ and to the experience of his 
resurrection. Protestantism today does not suffer much from the 
Scholasticism which devitalizes Roman Catholic theology, though it 
has done so in the past, but the Biblicism which is such a feature of 
revised orthodox Protestantism on the continent of Europe, produces 
results which are not dissimilar. ‘This Biblicism is, of course, right 
in insisting upon the supreme importance of listening to what Scrip- 
ture tells us of Christ on its own presuppositions, and not in terms 
of presuppositions we have surreptitiously imported from elsewhere. 
Its danger is that of treating the Biblical world as too narrowly self- 
enclosed and in so doing shutting itself up within the Bible and 
away from the actual situation of men today. Yet the Christ of 
whom the apostles testify is found not only in the world of the Bible 
but also in this present world where we now dwell, and his risen 
power does not break forth unless we see this present world under 
the shadow of his Cross. To concentrate too narrowly upon the 
world of the Bible is to refuse to take seriously the cosmic Lordship 
of Christ and thus to ignore one of the central affirmations of the 
Bible itself. “The world of the Bible always opens out for us into 
this present world and provides guidance for its interpretation. 
From this point of view, it is, perhaps, to be regretted that Barth 
has dissociated himself so violently from the use of all “existentialist” 
terminology in recent years. Certainly there are obvious dangers in 
tying the proclamation of the Gospel too closely to “existentialist” 
philosophy, and we need to be reminded of them the more forcibly 
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now that “existentialism” has arrived as a popular intellectual fash- 
ion. Nevertheless, the emphasis which Barth laid upon the impor- 
tance of “‘existentiality” in theological thinking in the opening pages 
of the Prolegomena to his Dogmatic? is still valid, and it needs re- 
asserting in the face of the extravagant Biblicism of some of his con- 
tinental followers if the theological revival for which he has been 
so largely responsible is not to take a wrong turning. It is today, 
in the actual life-situation in which we find ourselves as men, that 
the Lordship of the risen Christ is being challenged, and it is only 
as we stand with Christ alongside our fellow-men in that ordeal that 
we can demonstrate that the Lord is risen indeed in a way which will 
carry conviction of sin and the possibility of rebirth. 


Il 


In the light of this conception of the apostolic ministry, a two-fold 
obligation rests upon those who wish to be faithful in their vocation 
to that ministry today. First, they must be quite sure that they know 
and understand what the apostles themselves say about Christ and 
his work for men. This implies a knowledge and understanding of 
what the Church throughout the ages has, through the Spirit’s guid- 
ance, discovered in confirmation and development of that testimony. 
However serious the dangers of Biblicism and Scholasticism, which 
have already been mentioned, may be, they cannot be allowed to 
divert the minister from this task, and we may console ourselves with 
the thought that Biblicism and Scholasticism are not likely to over- 
whelm Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, at least, in the immediate future. 
It is one of the many paradoxes of our Christian calling that the world 
cannot be won back to its Lord unless we identify ourselves with it 
in all its needs and failures and, we may add, in its positive achieve- 
ments, and yet that world, because it has gone so far in the way of 
disobedience, can rarely give us by itself much guidance for discern- 
ing the will of God for it. The recovery of Biblical criteria for ac- 
tion in the world, which has begun in our own day, must be pursued 
with an ever-growing intensity, and it must be integrated ever more 
closely with the minister’s conception of his own day-to-day pastoral 
activity. 

This is, obviously, much more than a matter of always starting 


a The Doctrine of the Word of God, translated by G. T. Thomson (Edinburgh, 1936), p. 
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sermons from a text of Scripture and making sure that justice is done 
to its meaning before coming on to its application. It is a matter 
of regaining a truly Biblical perspective on the nature of the minis- 
terial task and the movement of history, which, be it always remem- 
bered, is primarily what we call “secular” history and not that small 
section of history called ‘“‘church history,” but which would be more 
accurately entitled “the history of ecclesiastical institutions.” It is 
a matter of seeing all that happens here and now in the light of the 
purpose of God for his people as it has concretely been expressed in 
the great movement of history which began with Abraham, culmi- 
nated in Christ, and has been carried forward in confused and varie- 
gated but unbroken succession to our own day. When the study of 
the Bible and of theology is understood in this sense, there is little 
danger of its being used as a form of escape from the tensions and 
strains of our present existence into a private world where, for all 
our pulpit dramatics, we can feel comfortable and at home. 

Few people who knew Anglo-Saxon Protestantism well, and we 
venture to suspect that this is as true of the Churches of America as 
it is of those of Britain, would deny that the ultimate reason for the 
failure of so many of her ministers to speak prophetically to the deep- 
est needs of our time, and for the related fact that they are dismissed 
as irrelevant because their voices lack the authentic apostolic ring, is 
that they are not sufficiently rooted in a Christian view of history 
but take their color much too readily from their immediate environ- 
ment. “Send my roots rain’ prays the English Jesuit poet, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, in a moving sonnet in which he wrestles with the 
difficulties of his ministerial vocation. Too many Protestant min- 
isters in our own day have not realized how important it is to nourish 
the roots but have spent all their time in tending and arranging the 
flowers, with the result that they have quickly withered and died. 

If the apostolic ministry is to revive in our midst, we must nourish 
the roots again. That means that we must pursue the theological 
task with a new conviction of its central, life-giving importance. To 
do so in the present state of our Churches and of our world will not 
be easy. There will be many, even within the Churches, who will 
accuse the minister who spends time on theology of wasting energy 
on unintelligible irrelevancies and there will be few who will rebuke 
him for not doing so. Yet, the minister, above all men, should 
clearly see that it is only by occupying himself with what Barth has 
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so finely called “the Church’s concentrated anxiety and concern about 
her own most intimate responsibility” that he can help create the 
first condition of the Church’s being able to hear and obey the voice 
of her Lord and hence be faithful to his own vocation. 

The minister then, if he is to be a minister at all, must know his 
Bible and must take his part in that continuing conversation about 
the meaning and implications of that revelation which the Bible de- 
clares, which is the Church’s theology. Yet he cannot even know his 
Bible aright, nor take a responsible share in that continuing conversa- 
tion, unless he strives to fulfill his second task. He must take his full 
part in the life of the twentieth century and understand what its dis- 
tinctive temptations and possibilities of good are. Jesus Christ al- 
ways speaks to man as his contemporary, in the place where he is and 
not where he imagines himself to be. If the minister is remote from 
those experiences in his own time where men are most truly alive and 
in which their destinies are determined, other men are more likely to 
hear the voice of Jesus Christ than he is, even though he goes on re- 
peating pious phrases. 

Few texts of Scripture have done more damage through misappli- 
cation than the familiar exhortation to Timothy, beloved of orthodox 
rigorists in all generations, ‘““O Timothy, guard the deposit.” * It 
has constantly been used as a justification for a refusal to face the 
challenge to faith offered by new ideas and new situations. The im- 
portant truth it contains can be seen aright only in the light of the 
much more authoritative message of our Lord’s parable of the tal- 
ents, which castigates all exaggerated concern for the safety of God’s 
truth at the hands of clever and sinful men as a confession of dis- 
belief in God’s power. The apostolic ministry cannot function if 
it buries the talent of God’s truth in the sheltered garden of its own 
ecclesiastical tradition. The only form in which the apostolic faith 
can exist without becoming worthless is by being put out to usury, 
like any other money, in the ordinary commerce of human affairs, 
in the confident belief that it is good money, invested in an enterprise 
which is a “good risk,” and that in “free competition” with all its op- 
ponents it will reap an abundant reward. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for the religious man, strong in 
his conviction of the rightness of his own theological formulation or 
devotional practice, to bury his talent by refusing to enter into the 


81 Tim. 6: 20 (R.V. margin). 
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situation of risk and opportunity in which all other men, who are, 
perhaps, not so fortunate as to possess a talent, are compelled to live 
out their days. ‘That is why the apostolic minister should be cease- 
lessly vigilant to guard himself against this danger. He must ac- 
cept the fact that his vocation makes the heaviest of demands upon 
him. It allows him no exemption from the temptations and the 
doubts which afflict other men, and indeed forces peculiar ones of its 
own upon him. He of all men must live on the frontier of human 
existence, watching on behalf of his brethren for the first sign of the 
appearance of any enemy of God’s truth and never allowing them to 
be lulled into a sense of false security about their status before God 
by any relative moral or spiritual victory they may have achieved. 
He must see that the natural human desire for what Luther calls 
“securitas,” the comfortable feeling of having made terms with God 
and his universe which do not demand an ever-renewed self-commit- 
tal to him, is the subtlest temptation of the religious man and that 
he must wage unrelenting war against it. ‘‘Certitudo,” the assurance 
of God’s Lordship and fatherly care, is given only to the man of faith 
and faith is born only out of the personal encounter of the living 
Christ with each individual man in his own real situation. The 
minister’s task, therefore, is the profoundly dialectical one of speak- 
ing out of the life of the ecclesiastical institution and in the terms of 
a theological system, which are both necessary expressions of the life 
of Christ in the world, and yet doing so in such a way that he makes 
clear that men must put their trust not in them but only in the Christ 
to whom they testify. ‘To do that he must never allow himself to be 
too much at home in them and see that the best that they can provide 
is a traveller’s tent which gives temporary shelter for his journey to 
the Promised Land. Once he loses his power of self-criticism and 
of criticism of the ecclesiastical and theological tradition in which he 
stands, he loses the power of being able to discern the way which God 
is showing his people for the next stage of their pilgrimage and if 
they follow him they will become no better than aimless wanderers 
in the wilderness. 


III 


Roman Catholicism, by its doctrine of the papal power of infallible 
dogmatic definition, its rigid delimitation of the boundaries of the 
Church and its externalized conception of the mode of the transmis- 
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sion of the apostolic succession, obscures almost to the point of oblit- 
erating this dialectical task of the ministry and tends to lead men not 
to a personal encounter with the living God but to put their trust 
in the relative, historical Church and her ministers. The realistic 
Protestant will not, however, use that fact in order to persuade him- 
self that he himself is free from the temptation to seek “securitas,” 
because it is a perennial human temptation. Protestantism, in its 
various forms, while paying lip-service to justification by faith, has 
often been more disposed to trust more in confessional orthodoxy or 
in Biblical jargon or in a stereotyped evangelistic technique or in 
warm and friendly fellowship or in the attraction of magnetic per- 
sonalities than in the free encounter of the living God with the proud 
and challenging or the weak and timid spirits of sinful men. All 
Churches, like all individuals, need to learn for themselves the central 
Christian lesson that it is he alone who loses his life who shall find 
it. 

Liberalism may believe that it has, at least, striven to take the word 
“today”’ more seriously than orthodox Protestantism or Catholicism, 
but we may wonder whether this is so. It has certainly insisted 
enough on the importance of interpreting the Gospel in terms of 
contemporary experience but, in most instances, its grasp upon the 
essentials of that Gospel as the apostles declare it has been so uncer- 
tain that it has not had adequate criteria by which to judge the sig- 
nificance of contemporary experience aright. The tendency of most 
Liberal ministers has been to take the attitude towards life of the 
suburban middle-classes of the early twentieth century as normative 
of all human experience and to adjust their whole understanding of 
the Gospel to that. For all their talk about honest doubt and ven- 
turing fearlessly into the unknown, the ministers of Liberalism have 
not been prophetic voices on the frontier of bourgeoise society but 
have been little more than faithful sounding-boards of the philosophy 
of those who dwelt comfortably within the walls, with their placidly 
optimistic view of human nature, their uncritical acceptance of the 
authority of science and their cult of Jesus as a vivid religious per- 
sonality. Even when Liberal ministers have been rebels, they have 
rarely displayed the hard realism of true prophets who know “what 
is in man” and that the best we can achieve in the way of justice and 
brotherhood in this life is itself relative and ambiguous, but they have 
indulged in “the melodrama of the comfortable” and have taken up 
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Pacifism or “intellectual Marxism” or Tolstoyanism, all of which im- 
ply an impatient over-simplification of the human situation. 

No Churches today can claim exemption from the charge that they 
have failed to confront modern man with the apostolic Gospel at the 
places where is is most alive and most conscious of his need. Ortho- 
dox and liberal, Protestant and Catholic Churches alike have served 
to encourage “the easy conscience of modern man” by rousing his 
conscience only over issues of secondary importance and by awaking 
his consciousness only on comparatively trivial levels. It has rarely 
been by ministers and theologians that the most sensitive of men have 
been stirred to an apprehension of the heights and depths of human 
experience and of the deep moral problems which hang over us all, 
but by poets and musicians and dramatists and philosophers. In the 
Protestant lands of north-western Europe and America in particular, 
ministers have often taken the lead in assuring bourgeoise society that 
the frontier need cause it no alarm and is best forgotten about by 
nicely brought-up citizens, leaving it to the odd men out of that so- 
ciety, like Marx and Kierkegaard and Nietzsche and Freud and D. H. 
Lawrence, to raise, often in violently distorted forms, the awkward 
questions which that society had, and still has, to answer if it was to 
survive. “The Churches had found a relatively comfortable niche for 
themselves within a spacious and fairly stable society. Truth no 
longer had any rough edges for them and suave and self-assured 
orthodoxy or cloudy, gently daring liberalism were well able to 
answer or to turn aside any questions their even more comfortable 
members were ever to think of asking. 

This is, perhaps, the reason for the astonishingly widely-held no- 
tion that, while a parson may be tolerated on the level of polite social 
convention, he can be ignored when a serious issue affecting human 
life and destiny is at stake. In the intellectual realm, this takes the 
form of the almost universally accepted assumption that the parson 
is professionally unable to examine a question honestly, but must 
inevitably confuse it by a mass of pious make-believe and platitudi- 
nous verbiage. Ona more popular level, it is taken for granted by 
many simple people whose spirits have been toughened, and perhaps 
coarsened, by the rough and tumble of ordinary life that religion is 
comparatively harmless and indeed desirable as a trimming to set off 
the existence of the comfortably-placed and as a healthy and refined 
interest, like learning to play the piano, for the young, but is of no 
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practical relevance to adults living in the real world. In the same 
way, parsons are often regarded as sensitive plants to be protected in- 
dulgently against the harsh blasts of cold reality, so that it would be 
improper even to utter a coarse word in their presence, let alone con- 
fess to an awareness of the existence of sensual temptation or spiritual 
perplexity. 

The difficulties of the minister in trying to overcome this barrier 
are often increased in these days because he is often insulated against 
the real world by the very congregation which surrounds him and 
which is his primary responsibility. Nothing is easier or more un- 
becoming than to make sweeping condemnations of the empirical 
Churches. Their failings are a judgment not merely on themselves 
but on their critics also and, in a peculiarly direct way, on their crit- 
ics from within the ranks of the ministry. Nevertheless, it has to be 
acknowledged that the empirical Churches more often display the 
insensitivity and complacency of those who have found “‘securitas” 
than the courage and honesty and humility and charity of those who 
know the “certitudo” of faith. The trivialization of Anglo-Saxon 
Protestantism against which P. T. Forsyth protested so magnificently 
a generation ago has become even more evident since his day. And 
it is very difficult for a minister to raise again the right questions in 
the midst of a Church which confidently looks to him to provide 
answers to the wrong ones. Yet, difficult though it be, it must be 
attempted, for imperfect though they may be, it is the empirical 
Churches which yet carry the main stream of the apostolic succession, 
and the question of what God wills for his people today, while it 
cannot be identified with, cannot yet be dissociated from the ques- 
tion of what he wills for them. 

Where is the apostolic ministry to be found today? It will be clear 
from our discussion that no self-confident or clearcut answer can be 
given to this question. It is to be found wherever a sincere attempt 
is made, in the context of the common life of God’s people, to dis- 
cover what the Christ who spoke to and by the apostles is saying to us 
here and now and to conform our lives to it, that we may render ac- 
ceptable service to God. We may be thankful that such ministry 
is found, along with many imperfections and corruptions, among 
Churches of the Catholic, of the Reformed Protestant, and of the 
sectarian Protestant types. What we can say with certainty is that 
the nature of this ministry is such that, in the present divided and 
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confused state of Christendom, no one Church may claim to possess 
it to the exclusion of all others. Individual Churches may be en- 
titled to claim that they preserve or emphasize some important as- 
pects of that ministry which others neglect or overlook, and it seems 
clear that some forms of ministry possess gifts for the edification of 
the body which are denied to others. But surely, in these days, all 
Churches would have to acknowledge not only that, in the polite 
words used at conferences to discuss reunion, each other’s ministries 
have been blessed by the Spirit but also that they all stand under a 
common judgment of the Spirit. So far are we from the situation to- 
day of all having won and all being due for prizes that we have to 
confess that none of us qualify for prizes. The question of whether 
the apostolic ministry is present in a Church cannot be answered once 
for all on the basis of external criteria within human control. God 
has provided us with clear indications of how our ministries can be 
made truly apostolic ministries but those indications themselves re- 
mind us that he remains Lord in his own house and that the Spirit 
bloweth where it listeth. Let us, in all branches of the Church, cease 
from putting our trust in or being unduly anxious about these ex- 
ternal criteria and let us strive more faithfully to proclaim the Gospel 


of the apostles in terms which come alive for men today. It is when 
we do that that we shall find that we are able to feed his lambs and 
his sheep. 





IN PRAISE OF LIBERALISM 


By GEORGE W. DAVIs 


friends, having lunched, retired for relaxation and talk to the 

hotel room occupied by one of their number. Throwing open 
the window to catch the occasional breeze from the nearby river, they 
conversed about matters personal, social, and theological. Not far 
away the afternoon session of the Northern Baptist Convention was 
in full swing. Every man should have been there to defend his 
party, but then the needs of friendship and social renewal had also to 
be met. 

Of the five men in the group each one was an outspoken liberal. 
He had been trained in a seminary of the liberal tradition. For from 
ten to twenty years he had served in a church hospitable to the gen- 
eral positions of liberalism. It would never have occurred to an 
outsider that one of their number might toss a question into the 
discussion which would explode with the paralyzing power of a bomb: 
“Yes, but what is liberalism anyway?’ The question was not asked 
lightly or facetiously, but with deep seriousness. There was an ob- 
vious hunger to have a satisfactory delineation of this elusive, amor- 
phous, fluid reality which parades in religion under the banner of 
liberalism. 

The immediate, psychological reaction of the other four members 
of the group was one of consternation. Liberalism? Why every 
liberal knows what liberalism is. ‘There certainly was no reason to 
ask such a question as that, though one of their number had dared 
to do so. It was as though a lifelong Catholic were to ask what Ca- 
tholicism is or a 100% American what patriotism is. But the bomb 
had fallen, requiring some sort of response from those who survived 
its paralyzing action. Yet when the definitions and statements 
emerged as to what those present thought liberalism is, it became 
clear that much of their thinking was clouded and that they had 
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some difficulty in putting into words just what this modern phe- 
nomenon of religious liberalism actually is. 

Many years ago Confucius declared that the basic need of life, if 
there is to be orderliness in the state and peace in the family, is “a 
rectification of names.’”” What did the Chinese sage mean by such 
a strange program? He was simply saying that until men know what 
they mean by their terms they cannot fulfill their life duties and 
establish right relationships. Without knowledge, in other words, 
political, social, and family chaos inevitably ensue. You must de- 
fine your terms, accordingly, before you are in a position of knowl- 
edge concerning liberalism or any other phase of human life. ‘That 
was precisely the need of the liberally trained ministers gathered in 
the hotel room at Grand Rapids. Because it may be the need of 
many others similarly situated this essay in definition is attempted. 


I. THE Most COMMON LIBERAL MISTAKE 


Many so-called liberals are of the persuasion that to be a liberal is 
simply to espouse certain beliefs. If one has a particular view of the 
beginning and evolution of the earth and human life, if one properly 
evaluates the beneficent impulses of human nature along with its 
evil tendencies, if one makes his view of the beginning and signifi- 
cance of Jesus conform to modern knowledge, then, it is held, one is 
a liberal. 

Now it is certainly true that liberals by and large hold to certain 
beliefs. They have much in common intellectually which makes 
them feel at home with one another and which promotes the liberal 
fellowship. Yet it needs to be stressed that it is not their adherence 
to beliefs which makes them liberals, but rather the manner in which 
they arrive at those beliefs and the spirit in which they hold them. 
Unfortunately there are illiberal people, parading under the banner 
of liberalism, who hold certain beliefs not because they have investi- 
gated the roots of specific concepts, but only because their more ad- 
vanced fellows adhere to them. Not being fully aware of the ra- 
tional justifications of a certain position, they tend to cling to the 
present statements on it, fearful of exposing their ignorance if they 
allow change to take place. The nemesis of such an illiberal “‘lib- 
eralism” is the fear of change. Inevitably that overtakes any lib- 
eralism which identifies itself with a particular list of beliefs. 
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The fact is that, in all probability, no two liberals see eye to eye 
on all matters of belief. Indeed, it is possible for a liberal to adhere 
to certain beliefs commonly designated as conservative. That lib- 
eral may be found, for instance, who believes in the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus, the instantaneous creation of the earth, or the bodily 
resurrection. ‘The test of his liberalism is not what he believes, but 
how he has arrived at his beliefs. If he holds to them because he has 
investigated them as fully as possible and, having evaluated the facts 
as he has discovered them, asserts, ‘““Here I stand, so help me God,” 
then he truly stands in the liberal tradition. The final test of his 
liberalism comes, of course, when he shows himself open to any fur- 
ther facts which others have to bring in these areas and manifests an 
eager willingness to change his mind in accordance with them. If 
there is no such amenity to new data, then he must be written off as a 
liberal since he has brought his mind to rest in a dogmatic position 
of unchangeable truth. And anti-dogmatism is an eternal earmark 
of the genuine liberal. 


II. LrBERALISM AN ATTITUDE 


It turns out, accordingly, that liberalism is basically an attitude to- 
ward truth. Essentially, it is an attitude of open mindedness toward 
truth from whatever quarter it comes. The liberal never thinks of 
truth as something “once and for all delivered,” eternally complete, 
with no more of it to be discovered. On the contrary, he feels that 
truth is an ever-unrolling phenomenon and that men are under ob- 
ligation to maintain an open receptivity to its perennial wonder and 
enlargement. ‘The liberal attitude is caught in the story of a certain 
Irishman who was pulling in a rope from the sea and coiling it on the 
end of the dock. The pile grew higher and higher and the Irishman 
hotter and hotter. At last he stopped, mopped his brow, and ex- 
claimed, ‘““Begorra! Somebody's gone and cut off the end of this 
rope!” ‘Truth is like that to the liberal. It is an onward marching 
and eternally unfolding phenomenon which will be discovered con- 
tinuously by him who keeps his mind open to all the facts, old and 
new. It knows no end. 

The complete liberal, moreover, refuses to espouse varying atti- 
tudes to truth in different fields. He is no isolationist, shutting him- 
self and his method away from the broad ranges of human fact. Yet 
it needs to be said that there are some liberals in religion who have 
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fallen into the isolationist trap. They accept the results of anthro- 
pologists and psychologists as to the origin of religion, concede its 
long, toilsome evolution from shamanism and primitive magic to 
ethical monotheism, and are open to the findings of Biblical criticism. 
But when they approach the fields of economics, political science, or 
social relationships they are as hidebound therein as the most ultra- 
conservative is in religion. Their liberalism does not carry over 
from religion into the whole range of human knowledge. ‘The fact 
that it does not, inevitably leads many outside the liberal camp to 
question the validity of the liberal approach in religion, since these 
specialized liberals are not willing to trust it in all the areas of human 
experience. 

The truth is that liberalism is justified only as it leads to an entire 
dedication to truth wherever it is found. Whether he holds truth 
to be a report of immediate experience, an intuition borne out in 
life, the coherence of a particular datum with all the other facts of 
life, or that which is amenable to empirical verification, once he 
reaches that datum in any area of life, the liberal is ready to commit 
himself to it. Apart from that attitude liberalism is stillborn. It 
gets nowhere and has no life in it even when it manages to endure— 
for a season. 


III. LIBERALISM A SPIRIT 


Open mindedness to truth, however, is not sufficient in itself to 
constitute a man a liberal. To that must be added a spirit of tol- 
erance toward other views. Knowing the strenuous struggle it has 
cost him to climb to the higher mountains of truth, from which alone 
the vista of the future can adequately be glimpsed, the liberal devel- 
ops a sympathy and understanding toward those who are honestly 
striving to advance in knowledge, no matter how low their level of 
present attainment. Their painful struggle for truth lifts him above 
disdain and contempt, those twin evidences of a diseased liberalism. 
Hence the true liberal will never demean himself by hurling epithets 
at those whose views he may believe to be immature and orthodox. 
Such words as “shallow,” “ignorant,” and, above all, “medieval,” that 
pet word of some liberals for those of opposite views, will not be em- 
ployed opprobriously to describe the position of others. Such shafts 
will not be used to crush into ignominious silence or put to flight 
those who differ with him. 
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On the contrary, the liberal sustains within himself a spirit of 
broad understanding. His mind is receptive to whatever is good in 
the old and coherent in the new. Combining the two into an ever 
fresh pattern of truth, the ancient significance gleams through the 
new knowledge, giving it a depth which delivers from superficiality, 
and a breadth which ties the old and new together. Hence the true 
liberal is at once a conservative and a progressive. He is jealous for 
whatever is significant in man’s toilsome discovery of the truth; he 
is equally eager to go on into a fuller appreciation of reality, since he 
is convinced that truth always has an open end. 

As an example of how the liberal draws the good out of the old and 
fuses it into the present constructs of truth, let us consider the logos 
conception in the prologue of the Fourth Gospel. The liberal is 
fully aware of the historical vicissitudes and meaning of that concept. 
Arising in the thought of Heraclitus, it had its Platonic and Stoic 
formulations, gained new expression in Philonian and Alexandrian 
thought in the days of Jesus, and finally won Christian application 
in the Gospel of John. The highest principle in Greek philosophi- 
cal thought, the rational phase of reality which gives unity and mean- 
ing to the parts and the whole of creation, in the second century a 
daring Christian associated it with Jesus of Nazareth. To many a 
liberal it is an impossible interpretation of the Man of Galilee, but 
he also knows that he abandons the liberal’s spirit of broad under- 
standing if he spews it out of his mind as irrelevant to the full Chris- 
tian appreciation of Jesus. How much closer he is to the liberal 
spirit when he exclaims, “The logos view of Jesus is forced and out 
of harmony with the facts of his life as we know them, but think of 
what an impression he made upon his day and generation even to 
have been thought of in terms of the highest principle in Greek 
philosophical thought!” ‘Thereby he maintains that breadth of 
spirit through which alone the enduring values from the past may be 
conserved and incorporated within the structure of modern thought. 


IV. LiIBERALISM A METHOD 


It should now be clear that the liberal method is not a staunch de- 
fense of the truth once for all delivered. The liberal has no exclu- 
sive fixation upon old truth, however important he may consider a 
knowledge of it to be for an adequate evaluation of whatever is pre- 
sented de novo. The center of his intellectual concern resides in the 
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present rather than in the past. His question is, “What is known in 
experience to be good, and true, and beautiful?” In this respect the 
liberal, like the scientist, inquires concerning what is received in ex- 
perience through the senses. Before that he sits down as a little child, 
without preconceptions, draws from it whatever is harmonious with 
the other known facts of life, and then proceeds to follow it whither- 
soever it leads him. It may take him far afield from old prejudices, 
conceptions, and the faith of his fathers, but he nevertheless follows 
it since truth is more precious to him than old ideas and the piety of 
a generation that is past. 

An excellent illustration of the liberal’s method of following the 
facts whithersoever they lead him is found in the life of Horace 
Bushnell. Ina sermon, On the Dissolving of Doubts, which he de- 
livered in Yale College Chapel, he disclosed that, while he was a 
young student in the Divinity School of that institution, his faith in 
God all but went. But when he almost touched bottom there was 
one fact he could not doubt or deny; namely, that there is an eternal 
distinction between right and wrong and that it is right to do right. 
Deciding to remain in the religious vocation despite his doubts, he 
proceeded to rebuild his life and faith on the basis of that one indis- 


putable fact of right as the fundamental law of life. “If there is a 
God,” he reasoned, “as I rather hope there is, and very dimly believe, 
he is a right God. If I have lost him in wrong, perhaps I shall find 
him in right.” Acting upon right as the first principle of life, he 
was led on into fuller truth about God. Here was one fact which 
he was resolved to follow withersoever it took him. 


V. LgIBERALISM A PosITIVE MESSAGE 


It has seemed to many that since the liberal finds it impossible to 
rush to the defense of a faith “once for all delivered to the saints,” 
he has nothing positive and constructive to say to his generation. 
Unfortunately, this erroneous idea about liberalism has been fos- 
tered, and to some extent justified, by those in the liberal camp who 
adopt an almost totally negative attitude to truth. These are the 
debunkers, who feel that they have done their duty and justified 
the liberal position if only they can show the inconsistencies and 
discrepancies in both earlier and contemporary views. Once they 
have uncovered the weaknesses of orthodoxy and traditional beliefs 
in various areas of human life, they feel they have done yeoman’s 
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service to the liberal cause. The truth is, nevertheless, that more 
often than not these purely negative liberals are more of a liability 
than an asset to the cause they seek to defend. They are like the 
man out of whom a single devil was cast. Clean and empty of any- 
thing positive, seven devils came in to set up housekeeping where 
formerly one had been content to stir up the dust. Negativism in a 
liberal is always productive of some such seven devils as intolerance, 
smugness, pride, superiority, insensitivity, sarcasm, and separatism. 
Who will doubt that the last state of such a liberal is worse than his 
first when he dwelt, perhaps, in the land of positive, sympathetic, 
traditional religion? 

The genuine liberal, on the other hand, always has a positive mes- 
sage to proclaim. That is not to say that he is dogmatic. There is 
a vast difference between a clear-cut, constructive message which one 
is willing to defend in the light of present knowledge, and a dog- 
matism which sets forth the last word subject to no change by further 
facts. For the dogmatist the facts are all in. For the liberal only 
some of the facts are in and the end of truth is open. That is why 
his mind is eternally receptive to what comes out of the flowing 
stream of ever-enlarging truth. The liberal, accordingly, is positive, 
but never dogmatic. 

The fact that the liberal is open to new truth explains why no cut 
and dried catalogue of liberal beliefs is possible. Truth is relative 
to the individual liberal. The truth which he possesses can never 
be any greater than the richness of his appreciation of the past com- 
bined with his knowledge of the contemporary facts of life. Out of 
that combination of old truth and new knowledge his positive mes- 
sage is born for his day and generation. We can imagine a particu- 
lar liberal bringing forth such positive slants as the following, which 
constitute truth for him at his present stage of knowledge: 


. In the long run it is well with the righteous, and ill with the 
evil; 

. History discloses:the ineradicable thirst of the race for right- 
eousness and freedom and calls men to a dedication to the 


same; 

. The order, beauty, and purpose evidenced in nature, both 
animate and inanimate, render reasonable the belief that Mind 
is the explanation of reality; 

. Man is neither good nor bad by nature, but possesses danger- 
ous capacities which may become servants of goodness or evil; 
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. The life of Jesus of Nazareth reveals the mature beauty and 
the full possibilities of human nature; 

. Man, at his best, in such qualitative life as we find in those 
possessing the spirit of Jesus, is the best key to unlocking the 
nature of Ultimate Reality; 

. The ultimate energies of life are spiritual—faith, hope, and 
love—and upon these alone men ultimately grow and survive; 

. As man conforms his life to the structure of reality, becoming 
creative as is the universe about him, he fulfills his destiny as 
a rational-spiritual creature; 

. Reason is to be respected and is the final test of all which 
claims to be revelation; 

. Since the great disclosure of modern science is that reality has 
evolved, the only condition upon which man will be tolerated 
upon the earth is that of further adaptation to the changing 
conditions of life; 

. The increase in the areas of human concern and neighborli- 
ness indicates that man has a chance to move on into a world 
community of mutuality and brotherhood. 


All of these phases of the constructive message of a particular lib- 
eral are subject to change, of course, as fuller knowledge comes to 
him from man’s incessant research and growing experience. Lib- 
eral positions are, consequently, always fluid; never static. They 
partake of the blowing winds and the open air, ready for change as 
the currents of history and eternity dictate. It is this sensitivity to 
the currents of truth, and a willingness to follow them to their source 
and out into their full implications, which constitute the distinguish- 
ing marks of the liberal mind. Without that openness of mind there 
could be no true progress and the rich heritage of the past would not 
long be conserved and enhanced. 
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BE FAIR TO LIBERALISM 
By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


T the moment it seems the fashion among many writers on 

theological subjects to speak disparagingly of liberalism. 

For example, in a recent number of THEOLOGy Topay sev- 

eral articles mention it as an evil of the recent past from which the 

enlightened are now happily delivered. But is it liberalism from 

which contemporary theologians need to escape, or is it particular 

views widely held by liberals not so long ago, and still held by some 
who call themselves liberals? 

Liberalism is charged with a romantically optimistic view of hu- 
man nature. It is said to be blind to man’s sinfulness, and to the 
corrupting effects of sin not alone upon his will, but also upon his 
reason and entire personality. It is taxed with an unwarranted 
confidence in the power of human reason, oblivious of its finite lim- 
itations and its perversions wrought by sin. It is debited with faith 
in the inevitability of human progress. It is accused of accommodat- 
ing the Gospel of Christ to contemporary culture, instead of letting 
that Gospel subject all aspects of contemporary culture to its search- 
ing judgment. Liberalism is portrayed as naive. Its interpretation 
of the Christian faith is labelled merely moralistic and lacking in the 
profounder redemptive qualities of classic Christianity, as it was set 
forth by the New Testament and by the Reformers. 

Unquestionably many liberal theologians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are justly held deficient in these particulars. But were their 
deficiencies due to their liberalism, or to other factors in the thought 
of the epoch to which they belonged? The nineteenth century be- 
gan with the Romantic movement, which profoundly influenced 
theology. Schleiermacher may be taken as its chief theological ex- 
ponent. Romanticism tended to an optimistic conception of human 
nature, to faith in man’s limitless capacities, to boundless hopes of 
human progress. There were other factors in nineteenth century 
thought—scientific factors in particular—which linked man with the 
animal creation and tended to view him as a mere mechanism. 
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There was a school of historians much influenced by the “degenera- 
tion of energy,” who looked upon the world as in process of deteriora- 
tion. But theologians, having won their initial faith in God by a 
repudiation of materialism, were borne along by the impetus of Ro- 
manticism which pervaded the minds of all who were held by an 
idealistic philosophy. But is this to be called liberalism? 


I 


In theology liberalism ought properly to be confined to one issue— 
a man’s attitude toward truth. Liberalism goes back to ancient 
Greek thought, with its counterpart in the Wisdom Literature of 
Israel. It insists upon the close association between human reason 
and God in whose image man was created. “There is a spirit in man, 
and the breath of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” It is 
through this spiritual element in man—his reason and conscience— 
that God establishes fellowship with him. “The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord.” ‘The Reformers, who insisted on the bond- 
age of the will and the corruption of man’s understanding, never 
taught that by the Fall man lost the capacity to distinguish between 
right and wrong, or between truth and falsehood. His conscience 
might be rendered callous by sin and his understanding darkened; 
but enough remains so that he can justly be held accountable for 
wrong doing and false choices. If one reads carefully the chapter 
in Calvin’s Institutes which deals with the sinister consequences of 
Adam’s disobedience (Bk. II, Chap. ii), it is patent that Calvin does 
not believe man so depraved that he does not discriminate between 
good and evil, light and darkness. Were that the case God could 
not deal with him and expect a response. Corrupted as is his under- 
standing and hardened as may be his conscience, there remains in 
him that to which God can make appeal. Man is accordingly with- 
out excuse. 

The Reformers were, therefore, liberals in their fundamental con- 
viction of the capacity of man’s reason to detect truth and his obliga- 
tion to respond to truth. ‘To them, as to the Greeks, truth is an 
aspect of God. It isan Absolute. Nothing can be placed above it. 
If there comes an issue between truth and the official teaching of the 
Church, or between truth and the literal or traditional interpreta- 
tion of a passage in the Bible, truth must be unswervingly followed. 
Neither Church nor Bible possess any authority other than that of 
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the truth of that which they declare. Truth is self-evidencing to a 
mind which is spiritually alert. Many minds are asleep, and some 
minds may purposefully close their eyes, preferring darkness to light. 
Accordingly the Spirit of God is ever at work to rouse them and to 
confront them with truth. This would be of no avail had not truth 
in human minds an ally—their capacity to perceive and respond to 
it. Truth may be unwelcome. ‘Truth about God and about one’s 
self is always upsetting, humbling, searching, and coercive. But the 
Reformers, with the Biblical writers, are convinced that truth bears 
its own witness and commends itself to every wakened conscience. 
This becomes clear in their doctrine of the supreme authority of 
God’s Word in the Scriptures. The Roman Church of their time 
insisted that the Scriptures derive their authority from the Church, 
and require the Church to tell the individual Christian what their 
teaching is. Luther in his celebrated dispute with Dr. Eck declared: 


“The Church cannot give more authority or force to a book than 
it has in itself. A Council cannot make that be Scripture which in 
its own nature is not Scripture.” 


The truth in Scripture is self-authenticating. We do not believe a 


statement because we find it in the Bible, but because it appeals to 
our reason and conscience as true. Calvin puts it clearly: 


“As to their question, How are we to know that the Scriptures came 
from God, if we cannot refer to the decree of the Church, we might 
as well ask, How are we to distinguish light from darkness, white from 
black, bitter from sweet.” 


This is the basic position of liberalism: that truth makes its own ap- 
peal to the mind of man, and that man must never place any other 
consideration above loyalty to truth, which is loyalty to God. 

This is not to say that historically liberalism has done justice always 
to the paradoxical character of religious truth. But a fundamental 
belief with liberals is that they never arrive at the final formulation 
of truth, but at a temporary formulation which they must hold with 
minds open for more truth. The dialectic theology, so popular at 
the moment, has enriched the Church with much of which the lib- 
eral theology of the nineteenth century and the first decades of the 
twentieth was unaware. Happily for the neo-orthodox, however, the 
liberals had won their battle for freedom to investigate and teach 
truth, even when it conflicted with traditionally accepted doctrines. 
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If that battle had not been successfully waged, the dialectic theology 
would almost certainly have encountered the same fierce antagonism 
which met those who introduced the methods of historical criticism 
in the study of the Bible and those who dealt with the scientific con- 
ception of biological evolution. It is due to the prevalent liberalism 
within the Church that representatives of dialectical theology receive 
a cordial hearing and their message is listened to with open minds 
and its truth is hospitably welcomed. Granted that the liberal theo- 
logians of the past three or four generations were astray in some of 
their emphases and were blind to some aspects of the Word of God 
in Scripture, they would have been the foremost to admit that their 
interpretations were provisional, and to confess that they fervently 
hoped that their successors would know more of God’s self-revelation. 
They did valiant work in restoring the conviction of the New Testa- 
ment and of the Reformation that God’s Word, being true, is self- 
authenticating, and that its students and teachers should be accorded 
freedom in the Church to discover its truth and to publish it. They 
might fall into many errors, but such errors will be corrected by fur- 
ther discoveries of God’s truth. Meanwhile the sincere Christian 
thinker ought not to be execrated as a heretic and subjected to eccle- 
siastical penalties, but should be held as mistaken and an occasion 
for the setting forth of the truth which he had failed to perceive. A 
greater confidence in truth, which is only another way of saying 
greater faith in God, would have avoided some of the serious ecclesi- 
astical blunders of heresy trials and the condemnation of Christian 
scholars, many of whose “heresies” are accepted today in most ortho- 
dox circles. This was the contention of liberals at the time, and in 
retrospect it seems justified. 


II 


The charge that liberals accommodated the Gospel to the current 
mind, rather than bringing that mind under the critical judgment 
of the Gospel is in part true. Liberals assume that truth is one. 
What, therefore, is held true in contemporary thought—scientific, 
historical, philosophical—will not clash with the truth of the Word 
of God. Hence a principal aim of liberals is to render the Gospel 
appealing and cogent to their generation. As the author of the 
Fourth Gospel used the then popular idea of the logos to win a hear- 
ing for and make intelligible to Gentile readers his faith in Jesus as 
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the Son of God, so liberals in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
employed evolution and similar favorite concepts to gain attention for 
their theology. We had numerous books upon the evolution of the 
idea of God and the like. And there was truth in the conception of 
development in God’s self-revelation—truth which may be obscured 
by the present-day attempt to offer a Biblical theology all of one piece. 
But no single word like evolution, even the Johannine logos, does full 
justice to all elements in God's self-disclosure. “The Church would 
be immeasurably poorer had we not the Synoptists along with the 
Gospel according to St. John. The theology of liberals in recent dec- 
ades had become thin, and minimized or altogether omitted essential 
factors in Biblical revelation. ‘This was not due to their liberalism, 
but to many circumstances in the time and in the life of the Church. 
They and their fellow-churchmen had become too apologetic in their 
attitude toward the then self-confident and aggressive representatives 
of secular culture. They were too deferential to and insufficiently 
critical of that which scientists, historians, and philosophers loudly 
heralded as true, and they proceeded to conform their interpretations 
of the Christian faith to current secular patterns of thought. But 
should this be blamed upon their liberalism? Is not the word “mod- 
ernism”’ (used first in Roman Catholic circles) more accurate for this 
tendency? It was the desire to be “up to date” and to win the assent 
to the Gospel of minds mastered by then dominant ideas which led 
these theologians astray. ‘To the extent that it rendered them unsee- 
ing as they confronted some parts of the historic self-unveiling of God 
they were illiberals rather than liberals in the genuine sense of that 
adjective. 

But even so, we must not be too hard in our judgments of them. 
The problem of making the message of the Scriptures relevant to the 
contemporary mind is always a difficult one. As one reads, and reads 
gratefully, the writings of our neo-orthodox theologians, one is often 
troubled by the feeling that their thought is expressed in terms intel- 
ligible only to the limited circle of those already Christian. Is there 
not an urgent task before Christian teachers to discover interpreta- 
tions which catch the minds of outsiders and face their consciences 
with God’s Word in Christ? One who attempts to present the Chris- 
tian faith in the Orient to audiences preponderantly non-Christian 
feels grievously hampered by his unfamiliarity with the minds of his 
listeners. For example, in discussing the doctrine of the Incarnation 
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with Hindus may one employ the word “avatar” without having its 
sub-Christian associations obscure and corrupt the Christian content 
of the Incarnation in the historic figure of Jesus? Or in treating the 
doctrine of the Trinity with Indian Muslims what equivalent can one 
find in their thinking for the Greek hypostasis and the Latin persona? 
We know well the difficulties inherent in the word “person” for Eng- 
lish-speaking Christians. How may we avoid modalism on the one 
hand and tritheism on the other? This becomes even more acute 
when the effort is to interpret this doctrine to Muslims. ‘To read the 
writings of Christian teachers, like John of Damascus, against whom 
the early Muslim theologians framed their doctrine of the unity of 
Allah, is to feel considerable sympathy with their objections to the 
polytheism into which the Christian Church had fallen in its worship 
of the Virgin, of saints, and even in its popular ideas concerning the 
Godhead. It does not serve simply to repeat Biblical or creedal lan- 
guage. We must scrupulously bring our interpretations under the 
judgment of God’s Word in Scripture. Unscriptural teaching can 
never be the truth of the Gospel. But it is no easy task to distinguish 
between the letter that killeth and the Spirit which giveth life, and 
an even harder task to discover the ideas and expressions intelligible 
and persuasive to the contemporary mind in which to clothe the mes- 
sage of the Spirit of Christ. 

Liberalism, so often disparaged and scorned at present, would fight 
for freedom to make this attempt, and would insist that it is the 
Church’s obligation to truth so to state it that it may evidence itself 
to the minds and consciences of those to whom she speaks whether in 
the Orient or here. Liberalism seeks to keep alive in missionaries 
and preachers a wholesome self-criticism. It forces them to keep ask- 
ing whether their message be true to the Spirit who speaks in the 
Scriptures, supremely in the Word made flesh in Jesus; and whether 
their method of phrasing and proclaiming their message carries the 
witness of its truth to their hearers. Liberalism has its limitations. 
Historically there have been liberal periods in theology which were 
spiritually lean. Liberalism has an intellectual interest. Its passion 
is for truth. It needs to be accompanied by evangelicalism with its 
passion to redeem men by the saving Gospel of God in Christ. And 
the two—liberalism and evangelicalism—belong together. Evangeli- 
calism without liberalism’s open mind and constant search for truth 
becomes obscurantist. Liberalism without evangelicalism leaves the 
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Church impotent and her members chill in heart. There is no in- 
compatibility between the passion for truth and the fervent zeal for 
the redeeming Gospel of him who is Truth. At the present time the 
Church is wistful for a revival of her evangelical warmth and power. 
The necessities of this calamitous day cry out for this. But we dare 
not lose sight of that which the Church owes to the liberal spirit, nor 
speak contemptuously of it as outworn and irrelevant to our urgent 
time. ‘The liberal spirit is an aspect of the Spirit of truth, the Holy 
Spirit of the living God. 





WHERE LIBERALISM FAILS 


By PAuL L. LEHMANN 


the ongoing history of theology has brought to liberalism both 

ambiguity and disparagement. This is, to be sure, a double dis- 
advantage. But the shadow cast by the theological turning of our 
day will not be rightly understood and appraised unless it be recog- 
nized that the present ambiguity and disparagement of liberalism are 
first of all signs of achievement and triumph. There wasa time when 
everybody would have known that liberalism was essentially ‘‘an atti- 
tude toward truth.” It was this “attitude” which, since the begin- 
ning of modern theology with Schleiermacher’s Speeches on Religion, 
Addressed to the Cultured Among its Despisers (1799), increasingly 
attracted the vanguard of the fellowship of faith and life that are in 
Christ. ‘This vanguard is always composed of the pioneering com- 
pany of those who in every generation find in enlightened piety and 
sound learning the hallmark of devotion to the Body of Christ and to 
its Head. Without such a vanguard, the Christian Church would be 
faithless and impoverished; certainly more faithless and impoverished 
than it is. 

So long, then, as liberalism had to be contended for, it had a clear 
sense of itself and of its direction. But when liberalism came to pre- 
vail in the Church, when its protests and its claims came to be taken 
for granted, it began to be obscure. ‘The situation described by Dr. 
Davis may be regarded as presupposing that liberalism had achieved 
recognized standing in the Church. It could be assumed that lib- 
eralism was self-evident because it was triumphant. 

Similarly, the disparagement of liberalism against which Dr. Coffin 
protests, presupposes that liberalism is the point of vitality in the on- 
going story of the Christian movement. If liberalism had not won 
its ‘‘battle for freedom to investigate and teach truth, even when it 
conflicted with traditionally accepted doctrines,” there would cer- 
tainly have been no occasion for the current attack upon it; and what 
is more important, there would have been no point to the attack. It 


500 


[: is plain from what Dr. Coffin and Dr. Davis have written that 
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is precisely because of the achievement and triumph of liberalism in 
and for the Church that any concomitant peril to the Church is 
worthy of attention. 

It would be somewhat gratuitous, however, to observe merely that 
the present controversy over liberalism is the highest tribute that 
could be paid to it. This is true. But there is more to be said in 
praise and defense of liberalism than the cordial acknowledgement 
that once upon a time it was a good thing. What I should like to 
underline is that Liberalism was not only a good thing; it was and is 
a necessary thing. This means that the achievement and the triumph 
of liberalism are not of passing but of permanent significance. It 
means that no theological polemic can be allowed to obscure or to 
destroy the proper concern and contribution of liberalism. Indeed, 
this must be prevented—not for the sake of liberalism—but for the 
sake of devotion to the Body of Christ and to its Head. When Dr. 
Coffin declares that liberalism “would insist that it is the Church’s 
obligation to truth so to state it that it may evidence itself to the 
minds and consciences of those to whom she speaks”; and when Dr. 
Davis writes that “it is this sensitivity to the currents of truth, and 
a willingness to follow them to their source and out into their full 
implications, which constitute the distinguishing marks of the liberal 
mind” without which “there could be no true progress and the rich 
heritage of the past would not long be conserved and enhanced”’;—I 
should like to record my cordial agreement. 

But if polemics are not to have the last word on this problem, those 
who speak on behalf of liberalism must also agree that some proper 
concern for the Body of Christ and for its Head has likewise prompted 
a criticism of the liberal movement in Christian thought. It must 
be admitted that this criticism has not always been to the point; and 
certainly not always “from faith to faith.” But surely these errors, 
so natural to human striving, perhaps most of all to human striving 
after truth, offer no ground for the rejection of the criticism itself. 
For my own part, I am persuaded that the controversy between lib- 
eralism and the dialectical theology was not only an inevitable chap- 
ter of the history of the Church’s thought but that the issue between 
these two movements was and is an essential theological issue. I 
think too that the time has come to lift this controversy to a new and 
more constructive level. We must no longer engage in polemics for 
the sake of polemics. Instead, a sober sense of responsibility for the 
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Church’s message in these times imposes upon all who are concerned 
that the Gospel shall be proclaimed both rightly and relevantly, the 
obligation of conversation rather than controversy. These para- 
graphs are intended, therefore, as an attempt to talk with Dr. Coffin 
and Dr. Davis about the matters they have raised in reminding us of 
the permanent significance of liberalism. Having indicated the na- 
ture of my agreement with what they have written, something may 
be said briefly about why it would be unfortunate if there were no 
opportunity to talk further about the issues raised. 


I 


Perhaps we may come most directly to the point by remarking that 
Dr. Davis’ statement contains a clue to the ambivalence of Dr. Cof- 
fin’s claim. Dr. Coffin would like to distinguish between liberalism 
and modernism; and to regard as less important all those matters 
against which the dialectical theology and neo-orthodoxy have pro- 
tested. He, then, asks us to think of the possibility of a proper liaison 
between liberalism and evangelicalism according to which “‘the pas- 
sion for truth” (liberalism) and “the passion to redeem”’ (evangelical- 
ism) would truly and effectively serve “the Spirit of truth, the Holy 
Spirit of the living God.” Dr. Coffin is certainly correct that such a 
liaison between liberalism and evangelicalism was the dominant aim 
of the liberal theologians. But is it not an historical oversimplifica- 
tion to suggest that the failure to achieve such a liaison is due to the 
influence of secondary historical factors like “the Romantic move- 
ment,” and particularly “the desire to be ‘up-to-date’”’ which be- 
trayed liberalism into modernism? I think the answer is in the af- 
firmative. And the reason is that liberalism was itself never clear— 
and is not now—about how reason and Scripture, the “passion for 
truth” and “the passion to redeem,” are to be interrelated. The is- 
sue is, at bottom, one of the authority by which the Christian thinks 
and acts in the world. 

Dr. Davis makes a clear disposition of this issue. He rightly insists 
that liberalism is neither synonymous with nor truly served by the 
kind of exaltation of the reason which merely points up inconsisten- 
cies and rejects traditional doctrines and beliefs. But then, Dr. Davis 
turns to the positive creed of liberalism and exposes a connection 
which Dr. Coffin has not adequately noted. If one carefully thinks 
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through those eleven points, and in particular numbers five, six, and 
nine, there can be no question about why liberalism failed to achieve 
significant correlation with evangelicalism. Indeed, there is nothing 
in Dr. Davis’ list that one would need to be an evangelical Christian 
to believe, and it is precisely because neo-orthodoxy has understood 
this positive creed of liberalism only too clearly and because neo- 
orthodoxy has recognized that on this basis evangelicalism is finished 
that such energetic resistance has been offered. The kind of Christ- 
ology which Dr. Davis proposes in points five and six is at best op- 
tional, at worst, obsolete. It is optional in the sense that there is no 
clear reason, except the test of reason, for declaring that “Jesus of 
Nazareth reveals the mature beauty and the full possibilities of hu- 
man nature” and, since this is the case, there is no reason why the 
same claim could not be made for another person, or for including 
Jesus at all (the reason operates with universals not with persons as 
persons). Dr. Davis’ claim is obsolete in the sense that the very proc- 
esses whereby Scripture has been loosened from its orthodox context 
have increasingly narrowed the field of actual evidence in terms of 
which the uniqueness of Jesus can be affirmed. But whether op- 
tional or obsolete, there is nothing evangelical about this Christology. 

Fortunately, Dr. Coffin is more restrained. He has always been 
among the most evangelical of liberals and does not find it necessary 
to goso far. But why? Is it because of Dr. Coffin’s liberalism? Or 
is it rather because Dr. Coffin was enough of a Reformation Protestant 
to draw back from the consequences of the liberal epistemology which 
he espouses. At point nine in Dr. Davis’ list, there is a fundamental 
and fateful agreement with Dr. Coffin. “Reason is to be respected 
and is the final test of all which claims to be revelation.” Dr. Davis 
has not found it necessary to suggest why a Christian theologian 
should accept this criterion. Dr. Coffin has been careful to point out 
that in the Wisdom Literature and in the first chapter of Genesis 
“the close association between human reason and God in whose im- 
age man was created” is afirmed. Dr. Coffin points out further that 
“the Reformers were . . . liberals in their fundamental conviction 
of the capacity of man’s reason to detect truth and his obligation to 
respond to truth.” But the critical question remains: is reason to 
be respected in its own right and as the final test of revelation or is 
it not? 
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II 


In my judgment, liberalism has always affirmed what Dr. Coffin and 
Dr. Davis have both agreed upon: the ultimate religious authority is 
the authority of reason or truth. There is, therefore, no way in prin- 
ciple of preventing liberal theologians from interpreting the Chris- 
tian faith in relation to and in terms of “that which scientists, his- 
torians, and philosophers loudly heralded as ‘true.’’’ And since 
truth is one and reason is divine (“the spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord”), how shall one distinguish religiously between what sci- 
entists and what theologians declare? What liberalism did, of course, 
was to work out an elaborate hierarchy of value within which truth 
could be differentiated and evaluated. But it cannot be denied that 
in such a context, the specific content of Scriptural truth came more 
and more to be transformed if not obscured by truth as such, the 
truth of reason. Some excesses of the liberal theologians are not to 
be charged against their liberalism. About this Dr. Coffin is right. 
But the excesses to which their doctrine of truth was subject must be 
charged to their liberalism. In hesitating to do so, Dr. Coffin de- 
prives his own case for evangelicalism of an important source of 
strength. 

This source of strength is provided by a phrase which Dr. Coffin 
has himself used. As a Protestant theologian in the best tradition 
of the Reformation, he has rightly called attention to the fact that 
the Word of God in Scripture is self-authenticating truth. This is 
exactly what neo-orthodoxy declares. Neo-orthodoxy has been as 
fully preoccupied with the truth aspect of faith as liberalism has been. 
But neo-orthodoxy would never say that truth is absolute. Instead, 
it is the Word of God, not truth, which must be unswervingly fol- 
lowed. The difference in the way the matter is put is more than a 
terminological one. What is at stake is room for God’s initiative in 
speaking his Word and the whole content of the Word which God 
speaks. ‘The divine initiative is dynamically understood and pre- 
served only when a proper distance is recognized between the truth 
of the Word of God and the truth of reason. That distance is not 
the distance between the absolute and the relative, the infinite and 
the finite, the whole and the partial. It is rather the distance be- 
tween the truth concerning the way God acts and any and all truth 
arrived at by reason apart from this divine activity. Reason is not 
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thereby either annihilated or dispensed with. It is capable of grasp- 
ing and interpreting the truth if and when God acts to reveal it. 
What reason cannot do, however, is this: it cannot arrive at and in- 
terpret the truth of the Word of God in and of itself, according to 
its own nature. But when liberalism is defined as an attitude to 
truth, it is exactly this capacity of reason which is underlined. In- 
deed, Dr. Coffin’s own interpretation of Calvin is a very nice case in 
point. All that he says about Book II, chapter ii, of the /nstitutes is 
correct. Yet Calvin’s meaning is not what Dr. Coffin ascribes to him. 
Calvin does say that man is without excuse because of the capacity of 
man’s God-given reason to detect truth and man’s obligation to re- 
spond to truth. But this does not mean, as Dr. Coffin implies, that 
human reason has positive significance as that to which God can make 
an appeal and that which in and of itself can grasp and interpret the 
Word of God. On the contrary! According to Calvin man is with- 
out excuse because his reason ought to be able to do what Dr. Coffin 
implies but cannot do it. Hence the truth of the Word of God is 
another kind of truth altogether. It is the truth of grace, i.e., that 
God has done what man cannot do. It is the truth of forgiveness, 
i.e., that sin no longer alienates man from God and consequently, so 
far as reason is concerned, the blindness of the human mind to the 
light of God’s truth has been invaded by God himself. It is the truth 
that is in Jesus Christ, i.e., that the question of truth is not, in the last 
analysis, a question of the mind and its functions but a question vastly 
more dynamic and complex, a question of personal encounter. It is> 
not an accident that liberalism does not speak in this way. Nor is the 
failure of liberalism to do so to be explained as an excess of omission. 
The real failure of liberalism is the failure really to get inside the 
Scriptures so that the truth of the Word of God could be known as 
God’s and not man’s self-authenticating truth. And this failure is 
due to the fact that reason or truth and not the Word of God is for 
liberalism the ultimate religious authority. 


Ill 


It has, however, already been noted that about one point liberalism 
was and is permanently right. The truth of the Word of God re- 
quires relevant interpretation. At this point, the neo-orthodox at- 
tack has often on its own part gone too far. And Dr. Coffin is right 
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in protesting against this excess. Dr. Coffin, moreover, correctly de- 
fines what this relevance involves. It involves the responsibility for 
an appealing and cogent interpretation of the Gospel to every genera- 
tion. It involves further the recognition that there is no necessary 
clash between scientific, historical, philosophical truth and the truth 
of the Word of God. Indeed, unless theologians take up the contin- 
uing task of talking with their contemporaries in other areas of truth 
about the truth of the Word of God, they are certain to be victims of 
the letter which killeth, themselves disobedient to God’s initiative in 
revelation. In this sense this conversation is true to the best empha- 
sis of liberalism. If this discussion serves to focus attention upon the 
issue of religious truth so that all who are concerned about devotion 
to the Body of Christ and to its Head may be moved to re-think the 
whole problem, it may also serve to open the minds of thoughtful 
people in our generation in a new and more meaningful way to the 
truth of the Word of God. 





THE GIFT OF THE CATHOLIC VISION 


By H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


HAT is the gift which has been given to theology in our 
\ x | time and which it has to offer to the Church and perhaps 
to the world? We need to think now not of the gifts which 
as the theology of Christians it, with all the other enterprises and all 
other offices in the Church, seeks to accept and communicate—the gift 
of the Gospel, the gifts of faith, hope, and love. Nor do we attend 
to those special gifts which individuals have received in their various 
measure—gifts of action and of thought, of learning and insight, of 
critical and constructive ability—though theology seeks to understand 
the granting of these talents as it pursues its great theme of the grace 
of God. We need rather to think now of the gifts given to theology 
as theology, as a special enterprise in the Church. When we do this 
it may seem to us that of the many favors granted to it in our day 
one deserves our special gratitude and attention—the gift of the Cath- 
olic vision. ‘This is not a talent in which we desire to or can take 
pride, as though it distinguished us from our immediate predecessors 
to their disadvantage and our advantage. It is not a privilege which 
we are allowed to display but a trust we are required to administer. 
Yet it is a gift; and surely a part, perhaps a large part, of our imme- 
diate task as theologians lies in our apprehension and communication 
of it. 


I 


It is genuine gift, for we have not as theologians or as members of 
the Church set ourselves the task of acquiring this vision or point of 
view. It has not been granted to us because we have merited it. 
Moreover, it has been given us by means of many agencies and proc- 
esses which had no real prevision of the end they were serving. We 
have received it, first of all, as an inheritance from the labors of that 
great liberal scholarship of the past centuries which usually had no 
notion that this would be the result of its labors. As Biblical schol- 
arship its express interest, at times, was the emancipation of Chris- 
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tians and of theology from the Scriptures. Yet the consequence of 
its labors has been a greater pre-occupation with the thought of Bib- 
lical writers, a greater immersion of men into Biblical times and ideas 
than have characterized any preceding age of theology. To be sure 
the very same period which brought theology into closer touch with 
the Bible was a time in which the mass of Christians were led further 
away from Biblical interest and understanding. Yet it remains true 
that theology as a result of these Scriptural studies has been chal- 
lenged to an unusual awareness of the thought and, ultimately, of 
the faith of the men of the Bible, which means that it is no longer 
able to approach its subjects without doing so in the constant com- 
panionship of the prophets and apostles, of the early and the later 
people of the covenant. 

Similarly, the liberal movement which on its systematic side was 
often highly modernistic, seeking to construct theology on the basis 
of present religious experience, developed an historical scholarship 
which introduced and introduces theologians to the company of the 
Church Fathers, of medieval and Protestant leaders so that hence- 
forth they cannot think at all save as those who lived in active inter- 
change of thought with their fellow-workers of the past. Often the 
avowed aim of such historical scholarship was the emancipation of 
the present from the past. History of doctrine was believed to show 
how relative to their own time and irrelevant to ours the ideas of 
earlier generations were. The same Harnack who believed that 
emancipation from the Old Testament was not only the possibility 
but the duty of the Church in his day brought his History of Dogma 
to a close with the reflection that Luther represented the end of the 
history of dogma, since now it had become evident again that the 
Gospel was a matter of inner life and inner attitude rather than of 
reasons and beliefs. Yet he contributed what he did not intend to 
contribute—a sense of our participation in the life and thought of the 
whole Church. McGiffert, to whom all things had become new, 
nevertheless made the past live again in his lectures and his books. 
Troeltsch, whose historical studies led to the radical formulation of 
the problem of relativism, made us aware of the similarity of the 
problems which confront Christianity in all periods, whether Catho- 
lic or Protestant. One cannot study his History of Christian Social 
Teachings without becoming conscious of one’s kinship to the men 
of centuries gone by and of the continuity both of social problems 
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and of Christian responses to them. If, on the one hand, this his- 
torical scholarship of liberalism has left to us the difficult problems 
of historical relativism, it has made us contemporaneous, on the other 
hand, with the relative ages that have gone by and at the same time 
has brought into our present, as our counsellors and fellow-inquirers, 
the Churchmen of other ages. It will not do to say that the liberal 
historians thought to do evil but God thought to do good; they did 
indeed seek to do good, but the good they accomplished in requir- 
ing and enabling us to think with the whole Catholic Church and in 
the whole Catholic Church was a different good from the one they 
purposed. 

If liberalism and modernism were the most obvious movements 
through which the gift of the Catholic vision has been given to con- 
temporary theology, other evident agencies have also contributed to 
the same result. The theologies of divided Churches have been 
brought into unity by their common conflict with and adjustment 
to ecumenical movements outside the Church. What shall we say, 
for instance, of the role of a universal science with which theology 
has lived in uneasy relations of combat and alliance and armistice for 
the past three hundred years? In our efforts to deal with the ques- 
tions science put to theology we have been forced to fall back on our 
common Christian faith, to discover and realize its distinctiveness, 
to explain at least to ourselves its metaphysical implications. The 
problems raised here cut across the issues we raised and which di- 
vided us within the Christian community. In the course of our re- 
flections and inquiries in this sphere we were inevitably made aware 
of a companionship in the Church which the confessional divisions 
between various groups of Protestant Churches and even between 
Protestant and Roman Churches could not destroy. Of greater im- 
portance have been the challenges of our civilization, in its glory and 
its shame, and the raising anew of the problems of the Church’s 
relation to the world. The Social Gospel was a movement in the 
whole Church, in which the various groups participated in their par- 
ticular fashion. ‘The result was not simply interdenominationalism 
and co-operation but the acceptance of a point of view which was 
super-denominational or undenominational. Again, there has been 
the emergence of communism as a genuinely ecumenical movement. 
The living and fruitful conflict with that new religion and new or- 
ganization of life has had a certain external effect, of course, in per- 
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suading Christians to rally together. But its internal effects on the 
thought of the Church, and on theology in particular, are at least of 
equal importance, for the intellectual debate has led to new search- 
ings of soul and mind on the Christian side as a result of which a new, 
yet old, sense of history, of the presence of a non-human determinism, 
of the mystery of human life as a whole, of the reality of the fall and 
of many another common insight of the universal Church have as- 
sumed fresh pertinence. Many other movements and experiences, 
of course, have been the occasions for the granting of the gift of the 
Catholic vision: the shrinking world, the mobility of the population, 
the re-emergence of the great tragic questions about human societies 
and empires, the renewal of the mystery of Israel. We cannot trace 
for ourselves, as a later time may be able to do, the ways in which our 
theology has been molded and guided. It may even be that other 
talents than the Catholic vision will seem of greater importance from 
the point of view of the future. Yet we are conscious, I think, of 
the fact that it is a genuine gift—given, not merited, real and not 
imagined. 


II 


If we try to define what this gift is we proceed most reasonably, 
perhaps, by beginning negatively, saying what the vision is not. It 
is evident, first of all, that the Catholic vision is not the mystic vision. 
The mystic vision is the sight or the immediate presence of the ob- 
jects with which theology is concerned; moreover, it is a presence to 
the individual in his solitariness. It is a vision men have one by one 
and if it results in theology it can only issue in the sort of theology 
which undertakes to direct men to the measures they must take in 
order that they may have the private vision or which tries to describe 
how the miracle of vision takes place. When we see in companion- 
ship with others and communicate with each other about that which 
we see, and correct each others’ understanding or interpretation of 
the seen, and supply one another with patterns by means of which 
to apprehend the self-presented object, we cannot speak of mystical 
vision. ‘Though there is immediacy in all such sight it is not purely 
immediate but dependent on the presence of mediators and interpret- 
ers. We need not and ought not make it a matter of pride that our 
vision is not the mystical vision of men in their solitariness. "We may 
even crave this gift for ourselves because others have had it. Yet the 
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Catholic vision, the vision of men in a companionship of interpreta- 
tion and communication with one another as well as with a common 
object, is something different. 

The Catholic vision is evidently not a national vision. ‘To be sure 
we are all members of nations and conditioned by national culture so 
that we interpret what we see and hear with the aid of patterns in- 
herited from our particular national society. But it seems evident 
to us now that we have usually greatly overestimated the independ- 
ence of a national culture and that, whatever may have been the situ- 
ation in former times, we are not allowed even if we would to under- 
stand what we hear and see simply in the company of other Christian 
members of our nation. We recognize, I think, that there has never 
really been such a thing as an American theology whatever modifica- 
tions theology may have experienced when expressed in the idiom of 
America. The Puritanism, Anglicanism, Lutheranism, and sectar- 
ianism with which we began our national life were not the products 
of thought and endeavor in America. The theologies which arose 
out of them, such as those of Edwards and Finney and Bushnell, were 
not only related to the common roots of an ecumenical evangelical 
Christianity but were influenced by a worldwide movement of revival 
which was English as well as American, Continental as well as Anglo- 
Saxon, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant. As the Reformation 
was not only a Protestant but also a Roman Catholic event so the 
great revival of religion in the eighteenth century, in which our so- 
called American theology of the early period had its sources, was an 
ecumenical movement showing remarkable similarities in all its vari- 
ous phases and places of occurrence. 

Or if we take that other high point in our theological development 
which we have sometimes called peculiarly American—the Social Gos- 
pel—we now understand that it was also a phase of a Catholic event. 
It had many spokesmen besides Gladden, Rauschenbusch and their 
American associates; Frederic Ozanam, Bishop Ketteler, Leo XIII, 
F. D. Maurice, Bishop Gore, the Blumhardts, Ragaz, and Kutter— 
these were spokesmen of a Catholic and of no provincial American 
movement. Again we may attend to that kind of activism which has 
sometimes been called peculiarly American by its friends and foes; 
then we remind ourselves that insofar as it is simple Pelagianism it 
flourished long before America was discovered. Had not Jerome 
regarded it as the typical product of porridge-sodden Britain while 
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others thought to account for it, as well as for its Augustinian an- 
tagonist, by blaming the North African environment for the produc- 
tion of such vagaries? As we have been emancipated politically from 
the illusion of isolationism, understanding that we are not only now 
a part of the whole world but always were, so theologically we have 
come to see that there never was a distinctively American point of 
view from which the objects of theology could be peculiarly well seen 
or peculiarly well interpreted. Yet if, perchance, there ever was such 
an American vision, we know we do not have it now, whatever the 
incidental effects of our geographical and historical location. In pol- 
itics and economics we doubtless cannot wholly avoid an American 
point of view and an American vision whether we regard them as 
gifts or limitations; in theology, as in physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics, there are no such things. 

The Catholic vision, moreover, is not a confessionalistic vision. 
We are not confined any longer to the standpoint of a denomination 
nor to converse with companions who share the particular precon- 
ceptions of some division of the Church. ‘This again has not been 
the result of our striving but has been given as a gift which often we 
have received only under compulsion. It has not been easy for most 
Protestants to accept Thomas Aquinas as one of their theologians; 
they have been convinced against their will that he, with all his faults, 
was also a servant of the truth in Christ and that he could direct their 
eyes toward what they had not previously known to be visible. It 
has been and remains difficult for many theologians to accept Martin 
Luther as one of their companions with whom they are bound to 
converse; it has been hard for some to welcome John Wesley and for 
others to receive John Calvin. But these giants have introduced 
themselves into the company of those with whom we converse and 
with whom we interpret, and there is now no way in which we can 
rid ourselves of their presence, their advice, and counsel. We sit in 
a Parliament or Congress where we must listen to the voices of a loyal 
opposition and cannot at will depart into rump meetings. We have 
found, moreover, that the Protestantism of Luther and Calvin im- 
plies much more Catholicism than we had imagined, that the theol- 
ogy of Wesley was far more Calvinistic than we thought, that the con- 
fessions of the Reformation presupposed the ecumenical creeds more 
positively than once seemed possible to us. We have found ourselves 
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in our denominations and confessions debtors to one another, de- 
pendent on each other to such a degree that the confessionalist vision 
is no longer possible, however great our appreciation is of the value 
of the particular family to which we belong. We find ourselves 
working under a common constitution, which guarantees and limits 
our state rights, but we no longer live merely in the state. We can- 
not do so though we try. 

Finally, we may say by way of negative definition that the Catholic 
vision of our theology is not the cultural vision, the vision from and 
in our particular civilization. In one sense that statement is, of 
course, too extreme to be true, for we are conditioned by our culture 
far more than we are by our nation. Our language and our thought- 
forms, our art and science, our economics and sense of history are too 
much a part of us for us to emancipate ourselves from our culture. 
It is also true that we are deeply concerned about our civilization, as 
Augustine was concerned for Rome, not because it is civilization but 
because it is an organization and a discipline of human lives on which 
persons in communities and communities of persons are dependent. 
But, on the other hand, we have seen that the Church which was resi- 
dent in Jewish culture and then in Greco-Roman, and then in medi- 
eval, and now in modern civilization, is still one Church. As we 
have noted above, the very efforts of modernism to persuade us that 
we had no identity with the Church in Greco-Roman culture—efforts 
which unfortunately are echoed by some of the post-liberals—have 
served to convince us of the similarity of our interests and concerns 
and of the identity of our fundamental faith with those of the Chris- 
tians who lived in that culture. Moreover, we have now come to re- 
gard with a certain resignation, if with a heavy heart, the possibility 
of the end of this modern period and to look with wonder not un- 
mixed with apprehension at the possibilities of Christianity in the set- 
ting of Eastern culture or of a new Western civilization. Under 
these circumstances we have been compelled to attempt to view our 
civilization from the vantage point of a Church which is resident in 
many cultures, rather than to view the Church from the standpoint 
of civilization. Our vision remains conditioned by the culture of 
which we are a part, yet it does not seem to be limited by it, for our 
companions in communication and in vision are members of other 
cultures, while all of them are citizens of the one Civitas Dei. 
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III 


The negative description of what the Catholic vision is not has not 
only prepared the way for a positive description but has in part in- 
cluded it. Hence we may undertake to state rather briefly what it 
is. For one thing it is vision. It is not simple converse among the 
thinkers of the Church about words and thoughts which pass back 
and forth between them. Certainly theology like philosophy can 
and often does suffer from this sterile sort of communication which 
eventually—as ideas and words are abstracted from the entities to 
which they refer—becomes logorrhea and logomachy. ‘There can be 
a kind of Catholic communication which is without vision. It speaks 
of ideas of atonement in Anselm and Bushnell, of theories of justi- 
fication in Paul and Luther, of thoughts about natural law in Thomas 
and Brunner, of conceptions of revelation in Barth and Calvin, of 
views of the sacraments in Augustine and Zwingli, without ever rais- 
ing its eyes to the realities about which these men were and are think- 
ing, theorizing, and speaking. Against such vacuous theologizing no 
time is proof nor is any discipline of theology guarded against it. 
Biblical theology suffers from it no less than historical, philosophical 
theology no less than systematic. The gift of Catholic vision is not 
the gift of Catholic conversation simply; it is the gift to see and to 
hear, not first of all those who look with us and hear with us, but to 
hear and see what is beyond them and us together. It is the vision 
directed toward the revelation of God in Christ, toward the Christ 
who is not first of all the spirit in the Church but the Lord it encoun- 
ters, toward the Word carved on tables of stones and nailed on a 
wooden cross, not echoed within, toward the atonement that is inde- 
pendent of our view of it, toward the kingdom and the law that rule 
and judge us from a throne that is lifted high above us. In this sense, 
too, Catholic vision is not mystic for it is directed toward the objec- 
tive and the independent rather than toward the subjective and in- 
ternal. The theology of our predecessors and our theology can both 
be characterized by reference to the double prepositions each em- 
ploys. ‘The favorite preposition of liberal theology is within, of the 
post-liberal over against. It was the gift of the earlier movement to 
understand that “the kingdom of God is within you”; of the contem- 
porary one to see that it is over against us. So with the word of God, 
which for the one “‘is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart” and 
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for the other “‘is living and active and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, and piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit.” The 
gift of Catholic vision is the gift of objective view. None will main- 
tain that this gift cannot be and is not being abused, even as the gift 
of subjectivism has been abused. Yet it remains a gift of seeing that 
which is over against us. 

Vision, however, is not independent of companionship. It is de- 
pendent on companionship for both interpretation and verification. 
We do not see save as we interpret what is over against us and we do 
not interpret save as we live in a community of interpreters. ‘That 
community of interpreters for us has come to be the Catholic com- 
munity, in time and space, as well as in inclusiveness of special func- 
tions and special views. I have said enough about the inclusiveness 
in time and space and confession of the community in which theology 
today carries on its work. Let me add only this that it has been 
granted us to work in a living tradition, free from slavish dependence 
on the views of others because with them we are directed toward that 
which is viewed, yet bound for our own sakes to their companionship 
in a community of interpretation as well as in the community of faith. 

There is another catholicity, however, besides the temporal and 
spatial one; it is the companionship of those who are entrusted with 
special and various functions. Both a greatness and a weakness of 
the liberal theology lay in its specialization of functions. Biblical 
studies were Biblical studies and nothing else while systematic theol- 
ogy was often effectively insulated against historical and philosophical 
theology. ‘These walls of partition are being broken down. Bibli- 
cal studies are becoming theological, and systematic theology is be- 
coming more Biblical; historical theology is aware that it is dealing 
with contemporary issues, and contemporary theology knows that it 
is carrying on an historical work, using, correcting and revivifying 
the past rather than leaving it behind. There are even indications 
that the philosophy and the theology of Christians may begin to work 
with greater knowledge and appreciation of what the other hand is 
doing. Doubtless the gift in this aspect has its dangers and the tak- 
ing of the gift imposes great burdens upon us. Yet it is a gift and it 
is a great joy to know that we are not working alone but that theology 
is a common enterprise of many groups, each of them servant to the 
others. ‘Theology has become and promises to become to an increas- 
ing degree a common enterprise not only as between the men of vari- 
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ous times, countries, and confessions, but as between the inquirers in 
the several departments of the work. 

Two other definitions of the gift of Catholic vision seem possible. 
It is vision from the standpoint of the Catholic Church and for us in 
the evangelical Churches it is Protestant Catholic vision. As Church 
vision it is the outlook and the insight of a theology that is part of the 
Church, which carries on its work for the Church, through the 
Church and in the Church. On the one hand it is the critical enter- 
prise in the Church whereby its message, action, and organization are 
defined and corrected from within, by reference to its internal reality 
and constitution. On the other hand it is confessional theology, 
which seeks to set forth for the Church the content and meaning of 
what the Church believes, understands, and sees. Again, it is apolo- 
getic theology which undertakes to set the Church’s understanding 
into relation, negatively and positively, with those convictions about 
man and his ultimate environment which are associated with other 
faiths. It is polemic theology attacking the ideas and faiths by which 
men are led astray. But in every case it is Church theology. The 
gift of the Catholic vision is the gift of being allowed and required to 
stand in the Church and with the Church. Whether the gift of 
standing alone is a greater one may be subject to dispute. But, at 
all events, it is not the gift of our time nor our possibility and require- 
ment. 

Further, we may say that Catholic vision means for us in the 
evangelical part of the Church Protestant Catholic vision. It 
does not lead to Catholic Protestantism. There can be no Cath- 
olic Protestantism historically or logically. If it were a Catho- 
lic Protestantism historically it would exclude the companion- 
ship of non-Protestants not only in the contemporary world 
but in the past. It would banish not only Thomas but also 
Augustine from the company of interpreters. It would eliminate 
not only Ignatius of Loyola but also Bernard of Clairvaux. It 
would dismiss not only the Decrees of Trent from consideration but 
also the Nicene confession and the Chalcedonian formula. Histori- 
cally also, as we are well aware today, Luther and Calvin no less than 
Hooker and Melanchthon need to be understood as members of the 
company of the Catholic Church. They conversed not only with the 
prophets and apostles but also with their later interpreters. To be- 
gin to speak with Luther is to begin to speak with Occam and with 
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Biel, though as men who need to be corrected. Logically, Protes- 
tantism implies something that is protested against as Reformation 
implies something to be reformed. One cannot make a Catholic 
principle out of protest or an organizing principle out of reform. As 
Protestant Catholics we protest both against the absolutizing or deify- 
ing of the whole Catholic Church of which we are a part and against 
the claim of a part of that whole to exercise power over the whole. 
But is was a sad day for us when we surrendered the name Catholic 
to that part of the Church which failed in its catholicity, and so—as 
well as in other ways—failed in catholicity ourselves. As Protestant 
Catholic theology our theology will maintain the Catholic vision as 
embodying a continuous protest against the substitution of any finite 
reality including the Church for the sovereign of the Church—a sub- 
stitution of which not only Romanism has been guilty. And as Prot- 
estants we will protest in the Church against seizure of power in the 
Church by any part. But the gift of the Catholic vision does not al- 
low us to exclude from our companionship those against whom we 
protest, for they are parts of the Catholic Church. It is the gift and 
duty of Protestant Catholicism to be more Catholic than Romanism 
is, to be in short the movement of Catholic reformation. For refor- 
mation there must be as long as there is Catholic Christianity. 


IV 


As we regard this gift of the Catholic vision granted to theology in 
our times our first reaction may be one of doubt and fear; though not 
unaccompanied by joy, yet it will be fundamentally hesitant. The 
gift, we may believe, is truly presented to us in our time, but how can 
we ever possess it? How shall we in our freedom master what is 
freely given? How shall we learn to employ the talent entrusted? 
Moreover, in view of the urgent needs of our time we may question 
whether this gift is the one we need in order that we may give to our 
world what it needs. 

Second thought, however, tends to dispel some of these doubts. 
We cannot possess what has been given unless we use so much of it as 
we have been able to grasp. We cannot tell what needs it will meet 
until we give it to those in need. It may be after all that the greatest 
need of our world is not the need of a catholic state but that of a 
Catholic Church. And it may be that our use of the gift will bring 
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forth good which we do not intend, just as the liberals’ use of their 
gifts issued in values different from those they desired. We accept 
the warning of the parable of the talents and instead of burying this 
talent attempt to employ it as a working capital. So we ask what the 
uses are to which we can put the Catholic vision. How shall we em- 
ploy it? 

We note the double task we have as theologians. We are instruc- 
tors and we are students. As instructors our question is how we may 
use Catholic vision in our teaching. Perhaps the answer is that if we 
have it we will not be able to refrain from communicating it, what- 
ever else we try to communicate. Yet it does seem that more is re- 
quired than simply to let the light shine. At least the bushel that is 
over the light needs to be removed. ‘That bushel, it seems to me, is 
our present method of theological education, with its separation of 
the various specialists into isolated compartments, with its reliance 
on contemporary texts, and with. its geographical and confessional 
segregation of students. In all respects there is a ferment at work in 
our schools and in our instruction. We are beginning to explore the 
possibilities of common work as between Biblical and systematic the- 
ology, between Church history and social ethics. Yet everything 
here remains experimental; we shall continue to fumble until we re- 
alize the problem more clearly and make more effective use of the 
challenge and opportunity of this particular day. Then we shall be- 
come colleagues instead of associated instructors. We are beginning 
to make larger use of the great classical treatises of the Catholic 
Church, though for the most part our instruction continues to em- 
ploy too many second-hand interpretations. Perhaps some seminary 
will endeavor to do in theology what St. John’s College has tried in 
the sphere of liberal arts. We may note a beginning in the develop- 
ment of ecumenical schools of theology if, indeed, the beginning was 
not made longago. ‘This project needs, however, to become the con- 
scious interest of the Church and of theologians in many schools, not 
only in the interdenominational but also in the denominational cen- 
ters; for the Catholic vision, I believe, does not preclude but rather 
demands the employment of the special gifts entrusted to Calvinists, 
Lutherans, Anglicans, Methodists, etc., though it does mean their 
communication to those who are not members of the particular fami- 
lies concerned. 

In the field of study the Catholic vision provides us with a starting 
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point for new approaches to the perennial theological questions and 
to those old problems which have a novel importance in our day. 
There is the problem of religious knowledge, of reason and faith, of 
revelation and discovery, of intuition and discursive knowledge, of 
practical and theoretical reason. In a Catholic Church the various 
interests and emphases with respect to this problem are represented 
by contending schools none of which, in their actions and reactions, 
loses its sense of being engaged with all the others in one great in- 
quiry, and all of which strive for that larger knowledge which is not 
exclusive but inclusive. The synthesis of Thomas Aquinas is not 
available to us now; and every synthesis we shall manage to formulate 
in the future will doubtless be the occasion for a new antithesis. But 
Catholicism is fruitful debate in which each party is led beyond it- 
self in the common search for understanding. 

There is the problem of God. In our period of individualism 
and sectarianism we have been unitarians—theo-centrists, Christo- 
centrists, spirito-centrists. We have developed the doctrine of God 
the creator, the doctrine of God in Christ, the doctrine of the im- 
manent God more or less independently of each other. ‘The Catho- 
lic vision leads us to an understanding of the limitations of our pe- 
culiar doctrines of God first of all, and then to a recognition of the 
dependence of our understanding on that of others. It makes us 
share the objective vision of many comrades and brings to view some 
wonders of the divine reality which in our partiality we had not 
contemplated. It is my own conviction that Catholic vision leads 
to Trinitarian doctrine, not because Trinitarian thought is tradi- 
tional, but because the tradition helps us to understand modes of 
being, action, and relation in the reality, which is as present to us 
as to the men of Nicea. Yet the Trinitarianism of our Catholic vi- 
sion will doubtless be somewhat different from the Trinitarianism 
of the Catholic view of the fourth century, however continuous the 
doctrines may be. 

The Catholic point of view brings us into sight of the atonement 
in a different manner than was available to us in the isolation of pri- 
vate religious experience or from a point of view that made the God- 
consciousness of the redeemer its object. We are led to inquire into 
the objectivity of an event and a process that is not simply within us 
but over against us, which concerns us not only as persons but as a 
community, and concerns us not only as the community of the 
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Church but as the community of mankind in its never-to-be-repeated 
history. 

Finally, Catholic vision moves the Church into a new perspective. 
For now we see that the human response to divine action is not so 
much religion as Church. It is not the Christian religion with 
which we are concerned, as our predecessors were concerned with 
it, but the ecclesia which worships, to be sure, which has religious 
ideas and religious rites, but which is something more inclusive and 
more strange than a religious association. What is this body of 
Christ, this Civitas Dei, this new people? It stands in succession to 
and is akin to that other strange community of Israel which is not 
simply a religious society nor yet a political or a racial community. 
The Church always tends to retreat into religion and to become the 
religious institution of a civilization but cannot remain content with 
that role. Its members forever transcend the boundaries of what 
men call religion; they form sects, societies within society yet apart 
from society; they enter restlessly into the political and economic life 
of the civilizations in which they dwell; they seek a Zion which can- 
not be located in any part of earth and yet are not content to find 
their beatitude one by one in a heavenly Paradise. It is a pilgrim 
community which makes strangely enduring settlements. It is an 
abnormal community which does not fit into this world and yet for- 
ever seeks to make itself at home in a world that is a Fatherland. It 
has a King and a law of its own, to which it appeals beyond all the 
rulers and laws of men, but the King is invisible and the law is im- 
practical; and yet, all other kings are powerless before him and all 
the laws save his impractical. The mystery of the Church and the 
wonder of the Church present themselves to the Catholic view for 
new inquiry, new interpretation, and then for new reformation and 
new direction. 

So our work in theology takes its place alongside those other enter- 
prises of the Church to which the political events of our time and the 
great ecumenical councils call attention. In part we serve them, in 
part we express in thought what they express in other sorts of action. 
For Catholicism is as much an affair of the mind as it is of the organi- 
zation of the Church. We cannot live in the Catholic Church save 
as the Catholic Church is also in us, in our minds and spirit; it cannot 
be in us, however, save as we also live in it. Among the joys which 
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the Catholic vision has brought there is this joy—that we know our 
theology to be one work in a many-sided enterprise in which we serve 
and are being served. And beside that joy there is another one—that 
as theologians we are also members of one another, dependent on 
each other even when we differ, serving each other even when we 
are divided. ‘The gift of the Catholic vision brings to our awareness 
what has always been true—that we believe in, that we count upon, 
the Holy Catholic Church in which we are and which is among us. 
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the philosophical revival in Eastern Orthodoxy. While it 

is a gross exaggeration to say that the Eastern Orthodox 
Church has been intellectually dormant since the period of the great 
Church Fathers, it remains true that the history of that Church has 
not predisposed it to develop much systematic theology. 

With the early centuries of eastern Christianity we are all more or 
less familiar, at least up to the days of Constantine and Theodosius. 
The rivalry between Constantinople and Rome, the two competing 
capitals of the late Roman Empire, was coupled with the suspicions 
born of different theological interests. “The East was more daringly 
speculative, the West more practical and organizational. ‘They spoke 
different languages and had difficulty in translating Greek concepts 
into Latin; natura is a poor substitute for ¢iois. They adopted dif- 
ferent practices regarding images and unleavened bread. 

By 639 the Moslem invasions had already engulfed Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Syria. In an attempt to meet the Mos- 
lem propaganda Leo III attempted to reform the Church and at- 
tacked the Eastern use of icons, but without success. Photius in 
turn attacked the Western Church for adding filioque to the creed 
(i.e., declaring that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son as well as 
the Father). In 1054 the Church of Saint Sophia was excommuni- 
cated by the Pope. Crusaders from the West attacked Eastern 
Christians and captured Constantinople. 

Meanwhile the Russians in the ninth century had driven south- 
ward from the Baltic to the Black Sea and by 912 had established a 
capital at Kiev. As a result of these contacts with Constantinople 
Christianity began to make its way among the Russians, the first 
bishop being sent to Kiev by Basil in the late ninth century. By 
the end of the tenth Vladimir had been converted; by the eleventh 
century the movement had spread to Rostov. 
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Cys of the most striking religious phenomena of our day is 
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Rapid shifts in the frontiers, due to Tartar invasion in the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth centuries, and to Turkish invasion in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, led to development in the area of 
ritual and organization rather than in theology; and the principle 
of having ecclesiastical organization conform to civil, established 
already at Chalcedon in 451, was firmly established. During these 
times the Russian Church kept the national spirit alive, largely 
through the teaching in the monasteries. But conflicts arose be- 
tween the patriarch and the tsar; and within the Church the liturgi- 
cal controversy raged over the introduction by Maxim of Latin types 
of icons, because of popular resistance to the “foreign” innovation. 
When, in the seventeenth century, Peter the Great set out to west- 
ernize Russia, the Church was bound to be affected, but its own power 
was steadily centralized. Seeing in the Church’s continuing pro- 
gram of popular education a potential challenge, the tsars brought 
it under governmental control till by the nineteenth century it was 
virtually a branch of the state, and an ally of government reaction. 

But the Church was not without its theologians. Platon, the 
Metropolitan of Moscow from 1775 to 1812, wrote three major 
theological works—a book on Orthodox Doctrine, a shorter and a 
longer catechism—as well as a history of the Russian Church. A 
later successor, Makari, who was Metropolitan from 1879 to 1882, 
wrote a twelve-volume history of the Russian Church and a book 
on Orthodox Russian Theology. 

The creative movement was, however, carried on by laymen. A 
retired army officer, Chaadaev, who lived in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, was a cosmopolitan and a friend of the German phi- 
losopher Schelling, with whom he corresponded. In a sensational 
volume of Philosophical Letters he posed the question whether Rus- 
sia belonged historically to the East or the West, and pleaded for her 
to turn to the West. He argued that she could help the West to 
solve the social question precisely because of her own backwardness 
and immense resources which made her judgments more fundamen- 
tal. When the government announced that he was insane he wrote 
his Madman’s Reply, arguing again for Russia’s messianic future. 

Another contemporary army officer, Khomyakov was the father of 
the Slavophil movement, which sought to free the indigenous Slav 
culture from Western influences. He was anti-Romanist and anti- 
Protestant. Returning to the old Russian concept of sobornost or 
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community, he developed the idea of the Church as a free fellowship, 
speaking of “love and truth as an organism.” Only the whole 
Church in her sobornost, he declared, can plumb the full depth of 
Christ. Such freedom in and for the sobornost allowed him to ac- 
cept Biblical criticism without difficulty. 

The great thinker of the latter half of the nineteenth century was 
Soloviev, teacher and scholar and friend of Dostoievsky. Opposed 
in his earlier life to Roman Catholicism, he later sought to unite 
the Eastern and Western Churches. Influenced by Schelling, Baader, 
and Boehme he developed a mystical theory of knowledge in great 
detail in his doctoral thesis, using sobornost as the basis of his thought, 
and moved to a doctrine of the divine Wisdom as the universal in- 
carnation of God. ‘Thus in the God-man, Jesus Christ, was found 
the source of the human possibility of becoming divine and of all 
creation being redeemed.* 


I 


It is against this background that we must understand Berdyaev, 
but there were other more immediate influences playing upon him. 
A communist in the tsarist days he was exiled to Siberia and returned 
to be professor of philosophy in the Moscow Institute of Culture un- 
der Lenin; but his philosophy was too religious and mystical and he 
escaped to Paris before the inevitable liquidation. ‘The best account 
of his spiritual pilgrimage appears in his own words in the open- 
ing chapter of his Slavery and Freedom.? Three major influences 
emerge: German philosophy, especially Kant and Schopenhauer, 
Dostoievsky, and Karl Marx. Kant’s dualism between the realm 
of nature and the realm of freedom, and Schopenhauer’s irrational- 
ist philosophy of will appealed to him. On the other hand, “the 
monism, the evolutionism and the optimism” of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel repulsed him.* Whether Berdyaev’s introduction to 
Boehme came through Schelling or through Soloviev is not so clear, 
but the influence of Boehme and Schelling is definite in his doctrine 
of freedom, as we shall see. 

The great Russian novelist Feodor Dostoievsky (1821-1881) had 


1I am indebted throughout this quick survey to B. J. Kidd, The Churches of Eastern 
Christendom (London, 1927), W. H. Dunphy, The Religious Philosophy of Soloviev (un- 
published thesis), and to R. P. Casey, Religion in Russia (New York, 1946). 

2 Eng. trans., New York, 1944. 

8 Ibid., p. 12. 
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great weight with Berdyaev, who early learned from him “the depth 
of the problem of personality, and of personal destiny.” * Indeed 
he devoted a brilliant little book to that novelist who had dealt so 
profoundly with the psychology of the podpolyi, the submerged life 
of humanity, the underground movement in the irrational maelstrom 
of the human soul.’ Central in Berdyaev’s treatment of him, how- 
ever, is the concept of freedom, the quest of which ends in Raskol- 
nikov’s crime in Crime and Punishment, in Verhovensky’s nihilism 
in The Possessed, and in the meek simplicity and love of Alyosha in 
The Brothers Karamazov, as well as in the classic story of “The 
Grand Inquisitor” in the last-named novel. 

The third great influence on Berdyaev was Karl Marx, not Marx’s 
materialism against which our author revolted violently, but Marx’s 
statement of the social problem. The Russian problem, however, 
was how to escape the evils of Western capitalism; and Cherniskevsky, 
the nihilist, had already argued that Russia could pass directly from 
the lower agricultural economy of feudalism to a new communism.° 
What Berdyaev gained from Marx was the conception of the fetish- 
ism of goods, which are only the objectified effects of human labor, 
so that capitalism appears to him as a distortion and exploitation of 
human freedom.’ Berdyaev attacked vigorously the determinism 
of Marxist philosophy, and asserted the freedom of the human spirit. 
The Marxist view of man, he felt, lacks depth since it sees man merely 
as a function of society.* In opposition to it, Berdyaev sets the older 
communism of Russian Christianity with its faith in every man as 
an expression of the eternal divine activity.* 

In order to understand this communist tendency in Russian Ortho- 
doxy we must go back to the intellectual movements of the mid- 
nineteenth century. Let us not forget that serfdom in Russia was 
not abolished till 1861. The peasant class represented an acute prob- 
lem to the intellectuals. On the one hand the peasant lived a hard, 
ignorant, oppressed life; on the other, his was the unspoiled soul of 
Russia. In him the true simplicity still remained which had been 
lost in the governing class and in the intelligentsia. In the ’thirties 


4 Ibid., p. 14. 

5 For a valuable study of this aspect of Dostoievsky see M. C. Beardsley, “Dostoievsky’s 
Metaphor of the Underground,” Jour. of the Hist. of Ideas, III (1942), 265-290. 

6 Origin of Russian Communism, p. 58. Marx thought so highly of Chernishevsky that 
he learned Russian in order to read him. 

t Ibid., pp. 115 £. 

8 Ibid., p. 222. 

® The Meaning of History, p. 56. 
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and ‘forties Chaadaev sought to bring from Russia the elemental 
power which might redeem the effete culture of the West. The 
Slavophils sought to rid the Russian spirit of those Western accre- 
tions which after the so-called reforms of Peter the Great had ob- 
scured it under philosophical rationalism and political absolutism. 
Then the purity of Orthodox faith and the uniqueness of the Rus- 
sian way of life could stand forth. Along with this went a tremen- 
dous sense of guilt for the oppression of the simple, honest folk, the 
true bearers of Russian destiny.*° 

This expressed itself also in a general revolt against culture. The 
Russian nihilists of the ’sixties, in an act of all-embracing asceticism, 
denied all the trappings of culture, and sought to rescue man from 
all art, all reason, all philosophy, all traditions, all moral conventions, 
all religion. In doing so, they turned materialist and idolatrized 
science, and worked for the happy life for the earthly man. They 
were, as Berdyaev expresses it, negative apocalypticists, hoping to 
emancipate man from history.” 

Later, in the seventies, the narodnik socialists carried the same 
concern, the same idealization of the peasant, into a protest against 
exploitation of the common people on whom the cultured classes 
subsisted and from whom the cultured man was divorced. It was a 
movement for return to the soil. A distinction was drawn between 
the work of conscience which is found among the cultured and the 
work of honor which recognizes the worth of personality and flour- 
ishes among the unlettered peasantry. Among the simple folk the 
idea of private property had no place, and the narodniks therefore 
constituted a radical economic movement.” 


II 


It is not surprising, therefore, that Berdyaev sees the clue to our 
present cultural crisis in the mechanizing of human life. ‘The Chris- 
tian impulse which liberated ancient man from his domination by 
nature, has led modern man to mechanize nature; * but in the ma- 
chine age the individual person has again become subordinate, this 
time to impersonal collectivism.* ‘Thus western history has passed 


10 Origin of Russian Communism, pp. 24-31. 

11 Ibid., pp. 47-57. 

12 Ibid., pp. 64-72. The term narodnik is untranslatable. It refers to those who held 
that the real soul of Russia is found in the peasant, and that the intelligentsia has lost its 
spiritual and moral roots. 

18 Meaning of History, pp. 116 f. 

14 Dostoievsky, pp. 151 
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from the ancient search for freedom by conformity to nature, to the 
medieval “‘nostalgia for another transcendental world,” on to the 
Renaissance with its quest for the perfect forms within nature, and 
thence to the modern period wherein men have sought to control 
nature and the direction of history through collective action.” But 
in this latest period disillusionment has come, and a sense of failure. 
The buoyant enthusiasm of the Renaissance has given way to skep- 
ticism, the confident scientific movement of the Enlightenment has 
bogged down in philosophical frustration where integral knowledge 
such as we associate with thinkers like Leibnitz and Kant gives way 
to a sense of impotence, and, as in the ancient world, is accompanied 
by a mystical tendency.” 

What is needed, then, is a new view of human nature and destiny. 
The meaning of history is found in the “constant struggle between 
the eternal and the temporal,” and to this meaning Christianity con- 
tributes the insight that the eternal is not a denial of time but a 
“victory . . . within the historical process itself,” ** an ‘‘urge of his- 
tory towards super-history.” ** History is not simple progress, but 
the resultant of this struggle, and reflects the cosmic antithesis be- 
tween God and man, “between Providence, divine fatality and ne- 
cessity on the one hand, and the unfathomable mystery of human 
freedom on the other.” * 

What, then, is this mystery of freedom? Here appears the central 
and most radical feature of Berdyaev’s thought. Freedom comes not 
from God but from the original quality of the world, from the nature 
of the possibility which is anterior to being. What is was previously 
a possibility. ‘There is therefore a realm of possibility which spells 
the ground of all things, and yet cannot be rationally described it- 
self since all sorts of contradictory possibilities arise from it. It is 
an irrational freedom, yet a freedom without which everything 
would be meaningless.*° It is the Ungrund, the unfathomable abyss, 
of which Boehme had spoken. What Berdyaev does is to make free- 
dom independent of all else because it is primordial and uncreated. 
“The nothingness longs to be something.” ** ‘This is admittedly very 

15 Meaning of History, pp. 133, 145 f£., 154 f. 

16 [bid., p. 177. 

17 Ibid., pp. 67 £. 

18 Ibid., pp. 197 f. 

19 Ibid., p. 37. Cf. Spirit and Reality, p. 33. 


20 Freedom and the Spirit, p. 160. 
21 Spirit and Reality, p. 145. 
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abstruse and it becomes more so when Berdyaev tells us that God 
emerges from this abyss, and then creates the world. Thus God has 
a history, a divine genesis, an esoteric inner life, which is also the 
secret of the world as created.” Since man is a free being he has a 
dual origin, partly from God, partly from meonic freedom (i.e., the 
freedom of non-being); hence his struggle. Hence also the appear- 
ance of evil. Since freedom originates in the irrational depths from 
which being comes, there is bound to be a tension between spiritual 
freedom and reason. Neither the primordial abyss (the Ungrund) 
nor evil nor freedom can be rationally explained; * and since man 
and God both arise from the Ungrund their mutual dependence is 
affirmed also.* Man is both a creature and a free responsive being 
who can respond to God’s longing for man. 

In this freedom lies the source of evil, for which we vainly seek a 
metaphysical ‘‘cause,” and thus evil too is non-being. When free- 
dom has no object in human life, it too becomes evil and chaotic as 
Dostoievsky shows in his portrayal of Raskolnikov and of Ivan Kara- 
mazov.* But for God to override evil would be to abolish freedom, 
and thus to estrange man from God, since man resembles God in his 
freedom.” History is compounded of the great conflict between two 
directions of possibility, the good and the evil; and without the free- 
dom for either history would not be history. ‘This is its tragedy and 
its glory. The world without evil would be God, and therefore 
would not need God. ‘God is because evil is.” *” 

Genuine freedom needs some higher aim, and without it man ex- 
hausts his creative powers.** In history this requires an outreach to 
eternity, so that apart from eternity history is meaningless.” This 
outreach “through freedom and accepted suffering” is towards the 
Kingdom of God.*® What this means is seen in and through Christ, 
the God-man. He is the key to history. 

He shows us how suffering is the price of freedom, but also how vic- 
tory in freedom through suffering is redemptive. This is why the 
Cross cannot be evaded in Christianity." But Christ is also the 


22 Ibid., p. 141. 

23 Ibid., pp. 112 ff. 

24 Ibid., p. 135. 

25 Dostoievsky, p. 109. 

26 Ibid., p. 86. 

27 Meaning of History, pp. 77, 59; Dostoievsky, pp. 57 £., 87. 
28 Meaning of History, p. 142. 

29 Ibid., pp. 67 £., 197 f. 

80 Dostoieusky, pp. 153 f. 

81 Ibid., pp. 95, 153 £.; Spirit and Reality, p. 117. 
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eternal prototype, the Platonic “idea” of man; so that his individual- 
ity in Jesus of Nazareth is the guarantee of personal individuality 
in man.** In such a system both atonement and incarnation are 
viewed as means of salvation. 

Let us now turn to the social development of this philosophical 
position. 


III 


Here we encounter at the outset the problem of communication. 
If we cannot communicate our experience how are we to have any 
social life. A distinction must be drawn between two ways of shar- 
ing experience: the one by using rational concepts in which experi- 
ences are summed up, the other by entering empathetically into the 
dynamic movement of another’s life. Of these two, Berdyaev is un- 
equivocal in his acceptance of the latter. 

All concepts are objectifications of experience. What we experi- 
ence “in here” we place “out there” and look at it. But to do so 
removes from the concept the quality of spiritual striving which was 
in the experience. Spirit is killed by form. This is the curse of 
the modern stress on objectivity.* Repeating the German atheist 
Feuerbach, philosophical mentor of Marx, he says, “Being is not that 
which is apprehended, but that which is loved.” * In other words, 
reason is not adequate to experience. We cannot understand life 
from the outside. ‘This view, generally known as existential philoso- 
phy, insists that “knowledge is an event within being,” and thus is 
possible only by kinesthetic appreciation.** Accordingly Berdyaev 
attacks all objectifications, whether they be states, churches, rites, 
dogmas, laws, or concepts. “Objectification is also the socialization 
of spirit, its ultimate subjection to everyday sociality.” ** ““The prob- 
lem,” he says, “is how to actualize spirit, how to take it out of its 
potential state without at the same time objectifying and abstracting 
it, Or projecting existence into a fallen world.” ** Put differently, it 
is the problem of passing from a state of having something to a state 
of being something, which is, he declares, the real meaning of so- 
cialism.** 


82 Freedom and the Spirit, p. 229. 

88 Spirit and Reality, pp. 67-71, 164. 

84 Ibid., p. 170. 

85 Ibid., pp. 7-9, 53. 

36 Ibid., p. 31. 

87 Ibid., p. 57. The “fallen world” is the material world. 

388 Ibid., p. 171. He calls the Roman theory of property anti-Christian; Origin of Rus- 
sian Communism, Pp. 226. 
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What is this community that does not rest upon conceptual ex- 
change or upon any objective authority? It is sobornost, an untrans- 
latable word, which, as the translator of Slavery and Freedom says, 
means “altogetherness,”’ or “the dynamic life of the collective body.” 
It is the “fellowship of the Spirit” of which the New Testament 
speaks, understood in connection with the further declaration that 
“the spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 

In Russian Orthodoxy this doctrine represents the Eastern equiv- 
alent of the corpus Christi, avoiding the dualism which often attends 
the latter conception. The Church is the total body of the believers 
acting as a unit, with “a responsibility of all for each.” *° ‘The au- 
thority rests in the whole body. In Christian thinking the Holy 
Spirit is appealed to both by the individualist mystic and by the ec- 
clesiastic, the one seeing it as the inspiration of each man, the latter 
as the bond of unity. So Berdyaev also views it as giving dignity to 
the individual man and also as undergirding the creative social life. 
This is why he is an ardent supporter of communism against capi- 
talism, and at the same time a bitter antagonist of the collectivist state 
of the Soviet Union. He argues in his Origin of Russian Com- 
munism that Russian communism finds its real basis in this religious 
conception of sobornost rather than in Marxism. 

It is clear from his attacks on all “objectifications” that Berdyaev is 
politically an anarchist; and this is made specific in his discussion of 
the state in Slavery and Freedom.“ Here he urges us io remember 
that the state is after all existent only in and through people, that the 
creative activity of the state comes from men; and that the state as a 
power above people is really a projection, an objectification, of men’s 
dreams of power. Thereby it is able to enslave men.** He admits 
that anarchism runs the risk of replacing responsible government 
with mob control, and clarifies his position as follows, ““The religious 
truth of anarchism consists in this, that power over man is bound up 
with sin and evil, that a state of perfection is a state where there is 
no power of man over man, that is to say, anarchy. . . . There is a 
sublime truth in the fact that man is a self-governing creature. He 
should govern himself and others should not govern him.” “ The 
inherent danger in the state is that it will set great ends before itself 


89 Origin of Russian Communism, p. 102. 
40 Spirit and Reality, p. 45. 
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to which persons will be sacrificed. This, he holds, is indefensible. 
It occurs in “a world which has lost freedom and unity in love and 
kindliness.” ** But since these are the marks of humanity, state sov- 
ereignty exhibits the depersonalization of man. 

Berdyaev is not, however, an individualist in the modern sense of 
the word. Though he drank at the wells of Nietzsche and Ibsen 
who were congenial to the aristocratic individualism of his earlier 
thought,** he gained from them mainly an aversion to moralism and 
rationalism. He now prefers to call himself “an anti-hierarchical 
personalist,” and to speak of his position as “personalist socialism” 
which “‘starts from the supremacy of personality over society.” “ 
The key to his social philosophy lies, then, in his conception of per- 
sonality; and this conception is set forth in the first section of his 
Slavery and Freedom as the major premise of the whole social theory 
of that volume. 


IV 


Personality, Berdyaev tells us, is not to be understood in terms of 
any theory of biology or sociology, for man is more than a part of 
nature. The profound riddle of human personality and its tragic 


inner conflict are not to be explained by reference to any inclusive 
whole. In human nature change and changelessness, the concrete 
and the universal, actuality and potentiality are combined in an ap- 
parent contradiction. Without change a man would not be a real, 
creative, growing person; but did he not maintain the same abiding 
subject in himself he would not be a person either. As a mere in- 
stance of some universal a person would lack the distinctive quality 
that marks the individual; yet as a particular individual he also in- 
cludes the universal. Were a man simply an actual being he would 
lack that aspect of potential becoming which spells the secret of per- 
sonality, the self-construction in the light of an ideal. Personality 
is an integral whole, present in all its acts, “a unique, unrepeatable 
form.” He regards the Gestalt psychology as the most acceptable 
system of psychology.*’ 

Personality is an ethical and spiritual category, a category of 
value. Tolstoy’s portrayal of the double self of man; the super- 


44 Ibid., p. 153. 
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ficial ego which the individual presents to society, and the deeper 
self in which man confronts reality, is to Berdyaev a profound under- 
standing of man, which he discovers also in the writings of Dostoiev- 
sky and Kierkegaard. ‘The roots of this deeper self are in the realm 
of freedom, and they resist all schematization, all determination, all 
rational explanation. But if its roots are in these depths, “‘person- 
ality is [also] the coming into being of the future, it consists of cre- 
ative acts.” *° Therefore there is no way of separating personality 
from suffering, from the struggle against all enslavements. 

This is the truth in the Biblical saying that man is made in the 
image of God. Man rises above nature, above society by virtue of 
the freedom which he shares with God. The doctrine of the In- 
carnation—a dangerous dogmatic crystallization of a profound real- 
ity—embodies the truth that in Christ God achieved a concrete em- 
bodiment of the eternal spirit and showed man how to rise to heaven. 
In him the self-transcendence of man is best exemplified as taking 
place in existential communion with God; that is, in that entering 
into the creative spirit where human personality achieves its destiny.” 
But this is not to say that man exists for the glory of God. This Cal- 
vinist doctrine Berdyaev calls “degrading to man, and degrading to 
God also.” ** All personality is an end in itself, never a means to an- 
other end, even God’s. 

On the other hand, egocentricity is also destructive of personality, 
for to be unable to issue forth from the self is to prevent full self- 
development. ‘Personality cannot but have some sort of commu- 
nity in view.” * Yet this does not lead him to humanism as we un- 
derstand it, for this enslaves man to society instead of releasing him, 
because it employs scientific knowledge for social control. “Human 
personality is theandric existence,” that is, an existence in which God 
and man are in creative interaction. 

From this it is obvious why Berdyaev became persona non grata to 
the Marxists. It also becomes clear how he identifies the various 
forms of slavery. Because “‘being” is a conceptual form, man is en- 
slaved by reason, when he seeks to give a categorical analysis of him- 
self. When God becomes an objectification of human thought man 
becomes enslaved through his theology; the atheist is on good ground 
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here. If man formulates a cosmos, an order, he falls into slavery to 
nature. To create instruments of social control through culture 
and technics is also to enslave man, this time to civilization. In 
revolution, we fall victims to terror and fear destroys personality. 
In a bourgeois society we become enslaved to property; in aristocracy, 
to inherited qualities. Erotic love enslaves man to the torment of 
unsatisfied sexual longing, which may lead to cruelty and violence. 
Aestheticism makes man the slave of a kind of emotion which subsists 
on a refined culture which ignores the “laborious and sterner founda- 
tions of life.” 

Against all this man struggles for freedom, such freedom as can 
come only when he rediscovers the source of freedom in himself and 
in the eternal. Man can be saved only by re-humanizing society.” 
Subtly Berdyaev analyzes the nature of man and the social process, 
and his wide knowledge of sociology, philosophy, and literature make 
his writings always stimulating and suggestive, even when his verbose 
repetitiousness makes the reader impatient. His combination of so- 
cial radicalism with a profound religious philosophy that borders on 
mysticism makes him highly significant as a thinker in an era such as 
we now enter, where these two tendencies are both powerful and at 


present stand in opposition to each other. The existential approach, 
seen today in Reinhold Niebuhr, in Max Scheler, in Paul Tillich, 
receives in Nicolai Berdyaev its most extensive and perhaps its most 
profound statement. 


58 Fate of Man in the Modern World, p. 119. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By HuGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


THE MINISTRY AND EVANGELISM 


Considerable publicity has been given a report of the Chicago Con- 
gregational association whose committee on evangelism discovered 
that there was a surprising lack of positive conviction among its min- 
isters on certain major Christian beliefs. On the basis of a question- 
naire such items as the following were revealed: only eight out of fifty 
held the Bible as authoritative rather than merely as a guide; a major- 
ity believe that “union with God is to be found in prayer, in faith and 
good works, without specific divine initiative in bridging the human- 
divine gulf”; thirty-four hold that “knowledge of God is a human at- 
tainment.” 

The report is somewhat ambiguous, and the questionnaire tech- 
nique is notably fallible when it comes to registering religious opin- 
ion. But one thing is clear—the committee on evangelism was so 
stunned by this evident confusion that it has postponed plans for 
preaching missions and the like. ‘The committee is probably right 
in its conjecture that Congregational ministers have no monopoly on 
this “appalling situation,” but that it is a symptom of a deep-seated 
disease in contemporary Protestantism. Needless to say, the possibil- 
ity of a constructive evangelism hangs in the balance. 

There has also been a good deal of publicity in the religious and 
secular press regarding the internal conflicts which the Unitarians 
have been experiencing in recent times. At the American Unitarian 
Association meeting in Washington last October, it was noted that de- 
nominational morale was “dangerously low” as a result of the inner 
tensions in theology, social theory, and administration. Charges of 
“communist” have been levelled at certain Untarian leaders and peri- 
odicals, and there are some within the communion who detect a seri- 
ous division of thought on the whole question of theism and human- 
ism. 
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In his Report to the Unitarians, Edward W. Ohrenstein, until re- 
cently Dean of the Starr King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, raises this theological issue in connection with the education 
of Unitarian seminarians. It is Mr. Ohrenstein’s contention that his 
resignation was made necessary because he opposed the drift of the 
Berkeley school away from a specifically theological and Christian 
curriculum toward a humanistic and secularized program of studies. 
This, he maintains, was the substance of the recommendations of the 
Appraisal Committee which urged the severance of the Starr King 
School from its relations with the Pacific School of Religion and the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific. Asa substitute for these theo- 
logical ties, the report of the Appraisal Committee contemplates the 
sending of Starr King School students to the University of California 
for courses in psychology, psychiatry, philosophy, and public speak- 
ing. “This,” says Mr. Ohrenstein, “will constitute their basic train- 
ing and, with a few finishing touches to be put on by local ministers, 
will presumably fit them for the active ministry of religion and the 
care of souls.” The tension at Starr King School is clouded in some 
obscurity, but so far as it relates to theological education, it also per- 
tains to the larger question of the ministry and evangelism. It is this 
that concerns the former dean. ‘The Unitarian ministry today,’ he 
charges, “is honeycombed with secularists who, here and there, attract 
large audiences. But they do not gather congregations.” 

The peril of a ministry that enervates rather than engenders con- 
gregational or church life is a serious matter indeed. Further con- 
firmation of this possibility comes from Russell J. Clinchy in his re- 
cent defence and re-interpretation of liberal Christianity (Faith and 
Freedom, Macmillan). The minister of the First Church of Christ 
in Hartford thinks the time has come for a positive evangelical lib- 
eralism as distinguished from what he calls “modernism” or ‘‘roman- 
tic liberalism.” In this connection he observes: ““The denomina- 
tions which have been most advanced in social action teaching, and 
have sought to accommodate their beliefs to the latest scientific dis- 
covery, are the denominations which have received the smallest re- 
sponse of intellectuals and of workers, and have made the smallest 
gains in the numbers of new members.” | 
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THE CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


Just three years ago (THEOLOGY Topay, vol. I, no. 4, p. 541), we 
reported briefly about an interdenominational program for the trans- 
lation of the great Christian classics into Chinese. We remarked at 
the time that there is a great need for such reference volumes in Eng- 
lish, and the hope was expressed that this Chinese set might even- 
tually become the basis for an English series. Since then two differ- 
ent groups of Roman Catholic writers have announced new series in 
the Church Fathers, and the first volumes in these sets have already 
appeared. A third venture, largely Protestant and sponsored by both 
British and American scholars, has apparently been indefinitely post- 
poned or abandoned altogether. 

The Chinese translation series is making slow but steady progress. 
It is primarily a missionary or ecumenical project and was brought 
into being because Chinese Christians themselves felt the need for 
authoritative guidance in the history of the Western Christian tradi- 
tion. One of the interesting features of this series is the fact that 
Roman Catholic writers are sharing in it and propose to supply a 
number of volumes. 

The two Roman Catholic sets which have just recently begun to 
appear are both quite worthy, if somewhat repetitious. The first, in 
point of publication, is known as Ancient Christian Writers and is 
edited by Johannes Quasten and J. C. Plumpe, both of The Catholic 
University of America in Washington, D.C. The series is published 
by the Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. ‘Three volumes have 
been published: the first includes writings of Clement of Rome and 
Ignatius, the second and third deal with selected writings of Augus- 
tine. These books are in convenient size, prefaced with introductory 
material, and sell for the reasonable price of $2.50. 

The second Roman series, called simply The Fathers of the 
Church, is scheduled to comprise seventy-two volumes including 
most of the important writings from Apostolic times to the seventh 
century. The general editor is Ludwig Schopp, and the series is 
published by the Cima Publishing Co., New York. The first vol- 
ume, on The Apostolic Fathers, runs to 400 pages and the price is 
$4.00. 

It is not clear what the relationship of these two series may be. 
Neither mentions the other, and yet they are obviously much alike, 
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and both, for example, draw upon the faculty of Catholic University. 
There is surely some overlapping of economy and purpose here, and 
one wonders if this is a symptom of some lack of unity and harmony 
among Roman Catholics. 

While Protestants will eagerly welcome these Roman Catholic 
translations, it is a pity that this much needed task of translation is 
to be left to the Roman Church, and this for three reasons. First, 
the proposed Protestant series, which so far as we know has been dis- 
continued in the early drafting stage, would have contained material 
not only from the Fathers but from the middle ages, the Reformation, 
and modern times. From the Protestant point of view this exten- 
sion of the “Fathers” beyond seventh century Christianity is legiti- 
mate and necessary. Second, in this whole matter of translating the 
classics, Protestantism, until the present moment, has been in the 
lead. The Roberts and Donaldson edition of the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers, Philip Schaff’s American edition including the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, and the Oxford series of translations were all 
specifically Protestant projects (although the last named was an effort 
within the Tractarian movement to demonstrate, in spite of the Ref- 
ormation, the continuity between the early Church and the Church 
of England). All these sets are out of print, and it is lamentable that 
Protestantism, which in recent years has been so profligate in the pub- 
lishing of religious literature, has failed to perpetuate these basic ref- 
erence sets. It is small consolation to reflect that the Roman Church 
with its new series is just beginning to catch up; it appears rather to 
be overtaking and outdistancing Protestantism in the task of transla- 
tion. Third, by relinquishing the work of translation to the Roman 
Catholics, Protestants will unwittingly give encouragement to the 
deep-rooted and erroneous notion that the early Fathers belong to the 
Roman Church and that Protestantism, by contrast, is a modern aber- 
ration and detour from the main stream of classic Christianity. 


RUFUS JONES AND A FAITH FOR TODAY 


In the ninetieth anniversary number of The Atlantic, November, 
1947, there is an article by the venerable Quaker, Rufus Jones, on the 
subject “What the Modern Man Can Believe.” The editors of this 
highly respected journal have endeavored to mark their anniversary 
with a galaxy of literary stars. There are articles and contributions 
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by Einstein, Robert Frost, W. H. Auden, General Patton, Mark 
Twain, G. B. S., Somerset Maugham, and others. One may suppose 
that the religious item was a part of this editorial plan, and, in an 
indirect way, it indicates the importance of religion for secular jour- 
nalism and the contemporary quest for positive beliefs. 

The article to which we refer begins with a presupposition which 
perhaps would not have been possible some years ago. ‘“‘I think it is 
pretty well demonstrated, in the experience of the human race,” says 
Rufus Jones, “that man cannot attain his full stature as a rightly 
fashioned person without the inspiration and guidance of religion.” 
But, we are told, religion in our times has become hobbled with an 
obsolete cosmology, a failure to take evolution seriously, and a wrong 
historical view of the Bible—and this has caused organized religion to 
stumble, preventing it from exerting the influence it should. We 
are reminded of the Copernican Revolution, but “the Protestant 
Church has usually been too busy with doctrine and ritual” to see 
the significance of this for a re-interpretation of the relation between 
earth and heaven. With regard to the sciences of biology and geol- 
ogy, ‘religious faith is not yet completely at home in this evolutionary 
epoch.” Although historical criticism has not destroyed the message 
of the Bible, still “here again the Church has been afraid to face 
boldly and to accept joyfully what scholarship has proved to be facts, 
and to accept the Bible for the Book it really is.” 

At this point we are half way through the article, and we may stop 
here to make three observations. First, this is purely negative—all 
we learn thus far is that modern man should be careful not to iden- 
tify religion with out-moded patterns of thought. Second, while it 
is true that religion must reckon with the changing world view made 
necessary by science, is it true that the record from the religious point 
of view is so dismal and unedifying? Whom does Rufus Jones have 
in mind when he chastises religion in general and Protestantism in 
particular for failing to take account of science? Religion as an ob- 
scurantist defender of the status quo and science as the champion of 
truth is certainly a false and misleading antithesis. Third, what are 
the proved facts of scholarship (the italicized word is the author’s)? 
Whose scholarship? What facts? How proved? Nothing is so dead 
as yesterday’s scholarship—in science as well as in religious studies. 

But to move on to the positive position of the article. What can 
a modern man believe? In a word, the answer seems to be that he 
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can believe in himself and in the worthwhileness and validity of his 
spiritual aspirations. He can believe in “the spiritual significance of 
man,” in the “capacity for communion and union with an ultimate 
divine Reality of a spiritual order.” From what has just been said, 
may we presume that these beliefs are compatible with modern sci- 
ence? The best examples of those who have so believd, we are re- 
minded, are the mystics, saints, and geniuses of all time. But this 
kind of belief is not restricted to them alone. “What I insist upon 
is not merely that the saints and geniuses have been possessed with 
a unique quality, but that there is a unique spiritual endowment— 
at least potentially—in man as man, in the so-called ‘common man.’” 
This spiritual endowment is identified with the Greek synteresis, the 
“divine spark,” “inward Light,” “Light within,” “divine Seed.” 

We are not being captious in our criticism, we hope, in pronounc- 
ing this a most disappointing and unsatisfactory confession of faith. 
No one would deny the vigor, the insight, and the spiritual witness 
of either the author or the religious tradition he represents. But a 
statement of belief which is so essentially humanistic and so vaguely 
God-centered we cannot regard as meeting the modern man’s search 
for religious réality. Not in this way will true mysticism or Chris- 
tianity be commended to the modern man. If it was the editors’ 
and the author’s intention to present an article on religion-in-general 
which would not be offensive to Jew, Christian, humanist, etc., this 
might be reason enough for excluding any reference to Christ—who 
is nowhere mentioned, not even in the list of spiritual geniuses. But 
then we can only wonder at the intrusion of the specifically Quaker 
doctrine of the “inner light.” 


AN INDEX OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS 


Last summer in Louisville, Ky., there was held the first Conference 
of Theological Librarians. The group met under the auspices of 
the American Association of Theological Schools which urged a more 
integrated and articulated program of relating the library to theo- 
logical education. The Conference has issued its Summary of Pro- 
ceedings, and it is evident that the meeting was a real step forward in 
unifying the policies and programs of theological libraries. Here- 
tofore such libraries have been dependent upon secular library asso- 
ciations for guidance; now there is emerging a specifically theological 
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organization which shows promise of giving a lead in this most im- 
portant and vital area of theological education. 

Readers of THEoLocy Topay will be interested to know that in 
connection with a questionnaire sent to sixty-two libraries request- 
ing a listing of religious periodicals taken, TTHEOLoGy Topay rated 
fourth on a list that included some 3,000 items. That is to say, forty- 
nine out of the sixty-two libraries gave THEOLOGy Topay as one of 
the religious periodicals regularly received. Slightly ahead were The 
Christian Century, The International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, Journal of Religion, and Christendom. 

Strangely enough, however, when the same libraries were asked to 
indicate which periodicals they would like to see indexed in a new 
and distinctively religious index, THEOLocy Topay not only drops 
out of fourth place, but drops out altogether! On a list of 140 basic 
periodicals considered for this new index, the first five were: The 
Christian Century, Christendom, Journal of Religion, International 
Review of Missions, and Church History. No one would find fault 
with these or with many others on this list. But mixed in with these 
important journals there are a great many somewhat local and ephe- 
meral periodicals of either a denominational or institutional kind, 
which raises the question whether the list is really as selective as it 
might be. 

Indeed it is rather puzzling to know what to make of the rela- 
tion between the list of periodicals received and the list suggested for 
indexing. Apart from a few titles, there does not seem to be much 
correspondence. ‘The preferences on the first list represent a high 
level of scholarship, whereas the second list appears to be a mixture. 
Does this mean that theological librarians are unclear as to what con- 
stitutes worthwhile religious periodical literature? Or does it mean 
that there is a disparity between what the librarians regard as impor- 
tant and what the general reader demands? If this is so, do the li- 
braries propose to cater to the general average taste, or to give a lead 
by recommending the journals of most permanent and abiding value? 
We are not suggesting, of course, that any of the items listed for in- 
dexing should be eliminated but that the basic list be broadened to 
include at least those journals which librarians themselves regard as 
significant. The ultimate problem at stake here is how to determine 
what is significant. The librarians, perhaps unintentionally, have 
exposed a profound issue for theological education that extends be- 
yond the question of books and periodicals. 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


The University of Pittsburgh Press has issued a volume of lectures 
delivered last year on the subject Modern Education and Human 
Values. These addresses were sponsored by the Pitcairn-Crabbe 
Foundation which expressed an interest in bringing to the Univer- 
sity campus several leaders who would discuss the social and moral 
issues in modern education. The published lectures will have a 
double interest for our readers: the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation from 
the very beginning has been one of the staunch and loyal supporters 
of THEoLocy Topay, and the discussion of the place of religion in 
secular education is one of the perplexing and disturbing questions 
of our time. 

The first lecture bluntly states the modern educational confusion. 
It is called “‘Reorientation in Education” and was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State University. The major points 
emphasized here may be illustrated in the following quotations: 


As our point of departure we may take the proposition that edu- 
cation in the abstract is neither good nor bad. . . . What makes it 
good or bad is the fundamental philosophy, the system of values, the 
way of life embodied in it... . 

It is not surprising . . . that strong efforts should be made to re- 
turn to the patterns of the past. . . . One form of such efforts is the 
attempt to secure public support . . . for what is called the teaching 
of religion. . . . 

The practical question, however, for our own day and age is 
whether the ideaf of brotherhood is best served by tying it up with 
theological doctrine or by letting it operate on its own. . . . 

Another form of the attempt to derive our standards from the past 
is the current revival of “classicism” or the gospel of “the hundred 
best books.” . . . 

Democracy is on trial because it is coming into open conflict with 
tradition [religious and classical]. The issue can be stated in various 
ways: We must make up our minds about the reinterpretation of ma- 
rality, and of spiritual values generally. We must face the problem 
of two-worldism. We must decide whether free inquiry after the 
pattern of scientific method is the only road to truth. 


The first lecture has the merit of pointing out the problem of 
modern education and human values by recognizing a crisis in edu- 
cational philosophy. No hope is held out for either the religious 
or classical solutions, and we are led to believe that our philosophy 
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of education must have as its basic presupposition “the pattern of 
scientific method” as the “only road to truth.” 

This challenge is not left unanswered. Among the five other lec- 
tures in this series, Henry P. Van Dusen, President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, makes a stirring defense for the first discarded al- 
ternative, and Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, speaks for the second or classical view. 

To take the second article first, Mr. Hutchins wants to “abandon 
at once the bogus pretentions of vocational training.’”’ What we 
need is not more scientific knowledge but more understanding and 
wisdom. ‘This is no deprecation of science or technology but a plea 
for integration on the basis of “a common stock of ideas and ideals.” 
Toward this goal the noble traditions of the past, the “hundred best 
books,”’ and more especially the vision of greatness which traditions 
and books create—all this constitutes a ‘‘promising”’ if not the only 
modern approach to the educational problem. To let this deter- 
mined and aggressive educator speak for himself: 


We need to get straight about ourselves and our relations with our 
fellow men. I venture to say that every great, urgent problem of 
our generation falls in the same category, from world government to 
the freedom of the press, from the unity of Germany to the separation 
of Palestine—on none of these problems is research necessary; none of 
these problems will be solved by research. I repeat: we do not need 
more knowledge; we need the character and the intelligence to use 
rightly the knowledge we have. 


From Dr. Van Dusen’s article, “Religion and Education,’”’ we note 
this single paragraph: 


Let us be quite clear what is at stake here. Not sentimental loy- 
alty to religion. What is at stake is, pure and simple, an issue of 
Truth—of fidelity to the Sovereign which all learning acknowledges 
as leige lord. By the same token, theology, a true knowledge of God, 
is the Queen of the Sciences—not because the Church says so, or be- 
cause superstition or tradition have so imposed it upon human credul- 
ity, or because it was so recognized in one great age of learning; but 
because of the nature of Reality, because, if there be a God at all, He 
must be the ultimate and controlling Reality through which all else 
derives its being; and the truth concerning Him, as best man can 
apprehend it, must be the keystone of the ever-incomplete arch of 
human knowledge. 


This, if we may say so, is exactly what THEOLoGy Topay means by 
its sub-title, ““The Life of Man in the Light of God.” 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THE CRISIS IN MORALITY 


There was a time when right and wrong were quite clearly de- 
fined. Even if people did not reason out the full implications of 
“right” and “wrong,” they nevertheless accepted certain standards 
of conduct as absolute; they believed that right and wrong were 
based upon an absolute reality which did not change. 

Today there is widespread confusion on this matter. People are 
not concerned about absolutes; they are more concerned about po- 
litical and economic values. Right and wrong are determined by 
social and individual factors. The natural and the social have more 
weight than the moral. 

This condition is due to some extent to our loss of the sense of 
the absolute. Further, actions considered right in the liberal world 
of the nineteenth century are somewhat stuffy and artificial to twen- 
tieth century realists. And scientific relativism dissolves the abso- 
lute, and thinks of reality in terms of process and becoming. The 
morals of the past have no authority for our times. How can there 
be any eternal patterns of perfection in an evolving world? In such 
a world, one man’s meat is another man’s poison. One religion is 
good for some people, and another for other people. Morals, say 
many sociologists, are the product of societies. 

Some psychologists have even gone so far as to say that conscience 
and the sense of guilt ought to be eradicated from man’s mind. To 
rid personality of this tyrannical sense of guilt would be a boon to 
progress; for it would relieve the conflict between man’s natural de- 
sires and the authoritative control of an absolute code. 

The war, too, promoted this flight from moral law. Everything 
was permitted (even atom bombing), so long as it furthered the war 
effort. All the lesser immoralities were allowed because they were 
insignificant or inconsequential. 


543 
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The political faiths of Europe, during their heyday, created a 
morality of their own. Capitalizing upon the hypocrisy of a rather 
sentimental bourgeois morality, the new political messiahs and faiths 
preached and implemented a new morality based on blood and soil 
and human vitality. Now that fascism and nazism are in collapse, 
their adherents wander about like lost men with no sense of the ab- 
solute. ~The Communists remain, and they possess a moral law 
which, while it may be termed irreligious, is every bit as absolute as 
the Ten Commandments were to the average person until the acids 
of modernity began to eat at their foundations. Communists regard 
western morality as a “bourgeois invention” and a “superstition.” 
By this they mean that while bourgeois society claims an absolute 
sanction for its ethics, it is merely practicing what it pleases, using 
the absolute as a sanction, or divine permission. ‘This double- 
thinking they regard as hypocritical. 

The confusion in morals today is appalling. Someone has said 
that we do not face an immoral society so much as an amoral soci- 
ety. We have traveled far in our prodigal escape from a morality 
which starts with God and his revelation of himself. The incipient 
anarchy we now face is a product of a long process. The reason for 
our conflicts is the disintegration (or the lack) of a sense of moral 
authority. All nations (except perhaps Russia, which has an inflex- 
ible purpose) are now so steeped in moral realtivism that interna- 
tional organization seems to have little foundation upon which to 
build. : 

The Church cannot remain silent on this issue. True, the Church 
has been sucked into the relativistic mentality of our time. But the 
Church must learn again what the Law of God is, announce that 
Law to the nations, and make it clear especially to its own constitu- 
ency. Does “everything go” so long as it seems to be right in the 
mind of the individual, group, or nation? We must be grateful 
for the movements in our time which have stripped the hypocrisy 
from our liberal bourgeois culture. And we must be grateful, too, 
for the way in which the Christian resistance movements stood firm 
on the Law of God when nations sought to make themselves the 
authors and arbiters of the moral law. The Church must announce 
the one Law of God for all mankind, which men disobey at their 
peril, and which they obey to their salvation. 
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SOCIALISM IN EUROPE 


Since the close of the war, two political systems have been engaged 
in a bitter struggle in western Europe, namely, Socialism and Com- 
munism. This conflict and its issue may well determine the social 
pattern of Europe. 

Modern Socialism was born at the time of the industrial revolu- 
tion, a little over a hundred years ago. The First Socialist Interna- 
tional was the International Men’s Association, which was founded 
in London, 1864, under the leadership of Karl Marx. The Inter- 
national got most of its support from the Continent, with the result 
that Socialist parties grew up in all lands, parties which were in most 
cases persecuted or outlawed, often with the sanction of the Church. 
The First International held its last meeting in Philadelphia, in 1876. 
Its downfall was due to reaction and inner division. 

The Second International, founded in 1889, was hardly a unified 
affair. More and more it became evident that the evolutionary and 
revolutionary Socialists could not live in the same organization. 
The struggle for the allegiance of the industrial workers of Europe 
became intense after the discredit of pacifism following World War I. 
In spite of the bloody conflicts all over Europe after the first World 
War, Communists (radical Socialists) were not popular, except in 
Russia where they had triumphed. Socialism held the field all over 
Europe, and even proved powerful enough in England in 1924 to 
bring the Labor Movement into power. 

The Communist-Socialist feeling was so strong that Communists 
joined Nazis in 1932 to unseat the Socialist government! But when 
Hitler came to power, Communism began to form alliances with 
Socialists in so-called “‘anti-Fascist Fronts.” After the signing of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, Communism again waned in influence, and So- 
cialism was triumphant. Then, when Germany attacked Russia, 
Communist underground leaders worked vigorously with Socialists, 
since both were enemies of the Fascist tyrant. Everywhere in Eu- 
rope the Communists were thought of as liberators. 

But when Hitler suffered defeat, the Socialists found their position 
of leadership threatened by a Communist leadership which was ag- 
gressive and contemptuous of Socialism’s half-way measures of re- 
form. 

Today, the Socialists are in a dilemma. They may refuse to co- 
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operate with Communists and thus face the rage of international 
Communism, and Russia. This is a dangerous thing to do in a day 
of physical exhaustion and military weakness. “They may co-operate 
with Communists, but run the risk of being overwhelmed by Com- 
munist aggressiveness. Or, they may try to mediate between remain- 
ing democratic elements in Europe and Communism, which is a 
rather precarious position to hold. 

Countries like Sweden, Denmark, and Holland have gone some- 
what Socialistic. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the Balkans 
(except Greece), whether through Communistic aggression or volun- 
tary acceptance, have gone Socialist, and in some cases nearly or 
completely Communistic. Germany, France, and Italy hang in the 
balance, and upon their ultimate drift will depend the issue of So- 
cialism or Communism in Europe. British Socialism offers no lead- 
ership whatever to the Continent in this issue, since it is in a peculiar 
situation. It may be that the future of Britain’s social order will 
be largely determined by the way the Continent goes. France and 
Italy are now undergoing severe crises. It seems clear in all this 
conflict that western Europe does not wish radical Communistic So- 
cialism; but it is also clear that it does not wish American bourgeois 
democracy. And it has had its ‘‘fill’’ of Fascism. 

Now that the Comintern has been revived, and Russian Com- 
munism has become increasingly totalitarian in eastern Europe, it 
remains to be seen what the Socialists will do. What they do will 
depend somewhat upon American foreign policy and physical aid, 
but more upon the inherent spiritual vitality of Socialism in Europe. 
Recently an attempt was made to revive the Socialist International, 
but Socialism is still too weak and divided on its relation to Com- 
munism in Europe, to succeed. 

Americans, whether Christian or not, must understand the strug- 
gle now going on in Europe. A distinction must be made between 
Communism and Socialism and American Democracy. It is impos- 
sible to expect western Europe to champion the American “way of 
life’’ when that way was never known in Europe, and is now consid- 
ered irrelevant to the situation. When we read that men like Martin 
Niemdller and Hendrik Kraemer have joined political parties that 
are socialistic in tendency, we must understand the European situa- 
tion. 

Both Socialism and Communism are expressions of the rise of the 
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common man in our times. Moreover, they seek to liquidate once 
and for all the remnants of medieval feudalism and its surviving spe- 
cial privilege. These two types of social order have much in com- 
mon, although they differ in certain respects. They are not lo- 
calized; they are universal. Americans, and especially Christian 
Americans, ought to transcend their naive understanding of the 
situation, and offer a more constructive contribution to the present 
situation than they in their fear of “Socialism” now express. 

The Church will have to live in a new order which will be in- 
creasingly socialistic, either moderate or radical. In this period of 
flux, it behooves the Church to rise to its responsibility. It can live 
in any order, if need be, but it must understand and judge every 
order by what it does to God and man. There may be as much irre- 
ligion in a bourgeois “democracy” as there is in a Communistic 
police state. 


HOLLAND AND INDONESIA 


The Dutch Reformed Church of Holland recently reported 
through its Press and Information Service which is published at the 
Hague, a statement on the Holland-Indonesia issue by Professor H. 
Kraemer, the well-known Dutch scholar and missionary leader. 

Dr. Kraemer points out that there are deep cleavages in the Dutch 
nation; people do not understand each other. A moral act is de- 
manded of the Dutch people; viz., to conquer themselves. The civil 
war in Indonesia is carried on in Holland in an “unbloody”’ manner. 
The Dutch nation must learn to co-operate with and fight for the 
establishment of a free Indonesia. 

Dr. Kraemer maintains that it was fatal for the Dutch government 
to order the army into action last July. That action was taken with 
reluctance, to be sure, by the government, but it did not bring about 
the desired solution. On the contrary, it was an illusion to hope that 
this action would solve the major political problem of establishing 
voluntary co-operation between the Netherlands and Indonesia. 

Dr. Kraemer also has some strong words to say about the “unal- 
tered colonial attitude” still found in Dutch circles, the determined 
attitude of government officials to carry out their program, and the 
way in which public opinion was influenced so as to make out the 
Indonesians to be a rebellious and unwilling people. All of this 
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indicates a blindness of the West to the East’s urge for freedom and 
independence. The East is no longer an “appendix” to the West. 
Either we maintain ourselves by force on a partly hidden, partly 
open, rebellious Indonesia, or we conquer ourselves by giving our 
‘‘best forces of mind and heart to become in this new Asiatic and 
Pacific complex a freely accepted and co-operating partner.” 

The second part of the article by Dr. Kraemer states that it is un- 
fortunate that the representative “Christian” parties took such an 
uncompromising stand against the Indonesians. It was because these 
“Christians” opposed the government’s initial willingness to nego- 
tiate with the Indonesian Republic before the authority of the 
Dutch government was established, so that the Republic could “‘re- 
ceive” the new structure of the state from the Dutch government. 
Dr. Kraemer asks, “Has it ever been asked with solicitude by the 
‘Christian’ parties if their words, inciting hatred and ‘Rechthaberei’ 
[rights] may be maintained at the cross of Christ, and that they also 
bare the hearts perhaps to hear God’s voice in the present history?” 
It may be possible that through all these confused events, “God is 
at work in taking Indonesia from us as a ‘possession’ and as a ‘right,’ 
so that He may give us a new place there, provided that we under- 
stood this and took it seriously.” 

Mr. N. Stufkens, who is a Christian, a member of the Dutch parlia- 
ment, and a supporter of the government policy, has given a reply to 
Dr. Kraemer’s criticism. Granting Kraemer’s interpretation of the 
new Eastern situation, he goes on to say that always our ethical action 
has to be based upon our immediate responsibility and not on what 
has happened in the past. The Dutch government, he maintains, 
had to act in the immediate situation; it had to choose between keep- 
ing its word and doing something about “the annihilation of human 
lives; the violation of order (however primitive) had to come to an 
end.” ‘The government was not allowed to pass by the wounded 
Indonesians for the sake of a vision. ‘The government had to use 
its authority, since its power was derived from God.” Citing Karl 
Barth as a corroborating authority, Mr. Stufkens argues that we are 
not dealing with a vision as Kraemer seems to do, but with an actual 
human situation in Indonesia. 

In short, Mr. Stufkens thinks that the growing nationalism in Indo- 
nesia should not be the decisive factor in our judgment, since this 
nationalism also runs the risk of becoming imperialistic. “We may 
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only accept this nationalism so far as it remains open to the criti- 
cism of justice. We shall have to meet Indonesian nationalism in a 
matter-of-fact way, as a political reality.” 

Christians, especially those who are citizens of powerful nations 
and colonial empires, have some hard decisions to make in these 
times. What the Dutch face in Indonesia, the British also faced, 
and still face, in the India situation. Power certainly carries with 
it a heavy responsibility. There are some Christians who might 
honestly question whether Britain did right in granting freedom to 
India in the light of the horrible massacres which have since taken 
place in that unhappy land, and in the light of the problems of mi- 
gration, property rights, and minority rights which are still to come. 
Honest Dutch citizens would rather maintain order by force than run 
the risk of chaos which Indonesian freedom entails. ‘The choice has 
to be made: freedom or order. But that choice must involve the 
granting of freedom, with every aid given to colonial people to exer- 
cise it. Order for its own sake breeds tyranny; freedom for its own 
sake breeds chaos. 


CHRISTIANITY AND LOCAL DEMOCRACY 


A. John Bartky, dean of the School of Education in Leland Stan- 
ford University, wrote a guest editorial recently in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, entitled, ““Why School Supervisors are Vanishing.” While 
the content of the article deals with a school issue, its implications 
for Christianity in its relation to democracy are pertinent. 

He says that while the public school teacher today has everyone’s 
sympathy, the superintendent holds the most thankless job in the na- 
tion. Why is this? Because parents, students, the public, teachers, 
and boards of education, have each a specialized technique for bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon the school official. Parents seem to own 
the superintendent, and they insist upon dictating the school pro- 
gram. Students go on strike. ‘Teachers enjoy the security of ten- 
ure, while the superintendent does not. The public, because it pays 
the taxes for an ever-expanding school budget, has the supervisor at 
its mercy. As for educational philosophy, the supervisor is caught 
between the progressive and conservative forces of the community. 

But what is most disconcerting is the statement made by Mr. Bartky 
that every possible group in the community wishes to be represented 
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on the school board. General representation by competent public 
servants seems to be giving way to particular representation in pub- 
lic affairs by groups whose major loyalty is not to the community but 
to their special interests. ‘Thus in a large city system, the board 
may include a union official, a business man, a Roman Catholic, a 
Protestant, a Jew, a Negro, a woman prominent in club circles, a 
Pole, an Italian, or a representative from some other national group. 
A mayor faced with the necessity of replacing a member of his board, 
once announced, “The vacancy will remain until I find a Polish Bo- 
hemian German Negro who is a member of the CIO, the AFL and 
the local Chamber of Commerce, and who attends church services 
every Saturday morning, Sunday and Sunday evening.’ ” 

“Unless the pressures we have described are relieved,” writes Mr. 
Bartky, “the old-fashioned, honest, nonpolitical, well-trained school 
superintendent will soon be as extinct as the dodo. . And the high- 
flying birds who do anything for pay will take over.” 

The persistence of this trend will surely mean the death of democ- 
racy. Pressures upon public servants by special groups are now so 
great that many of our best people shun community responsibility. 
The unity of the community is threatened by the totalitarianism of 
small groups which are inherently selfish. While history testifies to 
the frequent rightness of the minority which opposed the unity which 
vested power imposes, it also reveals the fact that societies can be dis- 
integrated by selfish power groups. In this situation it behooves the 
Christian Churches to ask themselves whether or not they should be 
one power group among others, or whether they should refuse recog- 
nition as such in favor of a more comprehensive view of and influence 
in the whole community. 


PROTESTANTISM AND SOCIAL WORK 


Social work has become a major profession within the last twenty 
years. The great depression of 1929 and following resulted in all 
sorts of individual, domestic, and community problems which re- 
quired expert leadership to handle. To provide this leadership, 
schools of social work came into being; and many institutions of 
higher education, including seminaries, established new departments 
and courses in the field. 
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How did the Christian Church meet this rising need for social 
workers? As mentioned above, some seminaries added courses on 
the subject which were implemented by supervised field work. Some 
institutions inaugurated schools of social work. But it must be ac- 
knowledged that the great independent and state universities, to- 
gether with the schools of higher education of the Roman Catholic 
Church, took full advantage of this new field of service. ‘The for- 
mer, however, have provided an education in social service provid- 
ing little, if any, reference to religion. The latter, remaining true 
to Roman theology, have provided an education in social work 
which is recognized as standard in academic and professional circles. 

In a study made recently by a student who is thoroughly at home 
in social service circles, it was found that according to the printed 
statements of forty-four institutions which offer graduate study in 
the field, the Roman Catholic institutions are unashamed and clear- 
cut in their theological purpose, while other institutions, either 
Protestant, or independent, are non-committal or vaguely “non- 
sectarian” as regards their religious objectives. 

There are a number of observations to be made regarding this 
situation. It is unfortunate that Protestantism in general is so slow 
to enter new fields of service in a united way with clear-cut theologi- 
cal objectives and sound scholarly standards. And it seems as though 
theological objectives are softened, or accommodated to the situa- 
tion, because of a fear of being branded “theological,’”’ or.intolerant. 
Then, too, Protestantism fails to hold a comprehensive conception of 
the Church; it is easily persuaded to regard social work, education, 
hospitalization, and charity, as “extras” of Christianity, and not as 
integral to Christianity itself. Asa result, Protestantism allows these 
integral aspects of the Gospel to be taken over by secular society, un- 
til by a process of retreat, all that is left of Christianity is the Word 
and the Sacraments with an individual application. 

It seems that Protestantism is awakening to see the place of all ele- 
ments of the Christian faith in its essential task. To allow social 
work, education, hospitalization, or charity to be conducted by per- 
sons trained in skills but not in theological objectives, is to promote 
the secularization of society and to limit the Lordship of Jesus Christ! 
While Protestantism does not believe in a Church which usurps the 
functions of social institutions, it does believe that the Church is re- 
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sponsible for society. As such, Christians must exercise their “vo- 
cation” in the field of social work, as well as in every other sphere of 
life. But to do so, they need an expert training both in the skills of 
their vocations and in the nature of the Christian faith. It is unfor- 
tunate that Protestantism has so few graduate centers of training for 
social workers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, and other lay vocations, 
centers which are radically Protestant in theology. 
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THE AposTOLic MINIsTRY; EssAys ON THE HisTORY AND DOCTRINE OF THE 
EPIscoPACy, prepared under the direction of Kenneth E. Kirk. 573 pp. 
New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1946. $10.00. 

A high level of scholarship and substantially consistent adherence to a 
specific interpretation of the subject are the marks of this impressive book 
to which eleven writers have contributed. Appearing on the eve of the 
formation of the United Church of South India, it may be regarded as a 
manifesto by representatives of the Anglo-Catholic opponents of that un- 
ion. But it has a much wider significance. The mass of data and the 
laborious carefulness of the argument produce a result which gives the 
book permanent distinction. It will probably be long in use as a di- 
rectory to those who favor the interpretation it presents, and will continue 
to receive attention from those otherwise persuaded. 

In Bishop Kirk’s Foreword and introductory essay we learn at once the 
purpose and main contentions of the work. It is designed to correct im- 
pressions made by such studies as those of Hatch, Streeter, and Headlam, 
in which “the traditional doctrine of episcopate” is held to be discontinu- 
ous from the testimony of New Testament evidence. According to Dr. 
Kirk, “the pivot of the argument” consists in the view of the apostolate 
presented by Dom Gregory Dix in a section of that writer’s essay on “The 
Ministry in the Early Church.” The special point of emphasis is thus 
stated by Dix: 


“, . . that the Christian ‘apostle’ had his prototype in the Jewish shaliach, 
the friend or slave ‘sent’ as a plenipotentiary not only ‘in the name’ but ‘in 
the person’ of his principal, so that the envoy’s action unalterably com- 
mitted the principal” (p. 228). 


Dom Gregory holds that in Judaism “the shaliach’s action irrevocably 
commits even his divine principal,” and accordingly affirms that the apos- 
tles “‘are not officers of the Christian society but the envoys of God.” Fur- 
thermore, “as Jesus is the shaliach or plenipotentiary of God, so after His 
ascension the Twelve are his plenipotentiaries empowered like Him to 
fulfil and continue His own Messianic mission.” Accordingly, the view 
of the ministry presented with extended historical argument in the book 
is not one which derives it in any sense from the body of believers, but, 
in the words of Bishop Kirk, “one which endows it with independence 
from everything except its divine commission.” 


553 
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That the function of the shaliach has its Christian counterpart in the 
apostolos is not a novel suggestion. The point was discussed, for exam- 
ple, by F. Gavin in an article in the Anglican Review (IX, 250 ff.) in 1927. 
H. Rengstorff has treated the question at length under the word dxécrodos 
in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament (I, 1933, 406-448). 
A close resemblance is undoubtedly to be recognized, and it can hardly 
be doubted that the Christian term received its significance, at least for 
those of Jewish connections, from the rabbinic one. It is not very clear, 
however, that assent to this view fundamentally changes for any Christian 
the meaning of apostolos, a word which has usually been explained in 
terms of a divine authorization. That the function of shaliach of Christ 
was assumed in the Church solely by bishops, is quite another matter; and 
I think it may fairly be said that convincing proof of this escapes the 
learned authors of these chapters. 

To A. M. Farrer falls the task of interpreting ““The Ministry of the New 
Testament.” He acknowledges the difficulty of the problem of the ex- 
tension of the apostolate to include Paul, James the Lord’s brother, 
Barnabas, and others. Amid variant views, everybody in the primitive 
Church, he believes, admitted that the apostolate extended beyond the 
twelve. Its extension by association, as of Paul with Barnabas, “did not 
descend below the men roughly contemporary with the original apostles.” 
Dr. Farrer’s treatment of “bishops and elders” is involved and admittedly 
inconclusive. “On the whole question we are left with a non liquet.” 
Some texts suggest that all elders were bishops, but it is “almost incred- 
ible” that a committee of elders called episcopi so early relinquished au- 
thority to the single bishop (allegedly) discovered in churches of Asia in 
“the last quarter of the first century.” ‘The extension of apostolic char- 
acter to the Catholic episcopate as a whole did take place in some degree 
in the second century . . . though it will be the pleasure of some to hunt 
out all the exceptions and anomalies.” 

The essay by Dix, already cited, is in itself a monograph of 120 pages 
on the ministry A.D. 90-410. It presents vigorous examinations of es- 
sential sources, such as the Canons of Hippolytus and‘I Clement. In the 
familiar passage of I Clement 44 Dom Gregory dissents from Lightfoot’s 
interpretation of the reference of a pronoun, with the effect of making 
Clement affirm a continuation of the apostolate. If the interpretation 
leaves readers in doubt, the author is careful to state that his case does not 
stand or fall upon its acceptance. In a concluding section this gifted 
Anglican monk gives eloquent expression to what is really on his heart. 
It is not the “historic episcopate” with all its deplorable worldly adjust- 
ments, but the “apostolate” for which he pleads. He defends the episco- 
pate not as the optimum system of church order but as the only means of 
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conveying a divine apostolic commission. As for Protestants, they are 
disqualified, through the intrusion of the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, from the fruits of an apostolic ministry. 

T. G. Jalland contributes an informing essay on ““The Doctrine of the 
Parity of Ministers,” showing that many of the Church Fathers, such as 
“Ambrosiaster,” Jerome, Chrysostom, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, in 
one way or another denied the original unique apostolic authority of the 
bishop. He also shows the “presbyterianism” of medieval scholastics and 
canonists, and exposes the flabby compromise adopted in the Council of 
Trent, which seems to teach that the presbyterate includes the episcopate. 
“Feudal Episcopacy” is treated by T. M. Parker, whose main theme is, of 
necessity, “secularization.” The wide extent of the medieval English dio- 
ceses was a pastoral handicap. In a later essay Miss Hamilton suggests 
that the correction of this may be by delegation of authority rather than 
by means of the present trend of division of the dioceses. Neither author 
seems aware of the proposal of John Knox (1559) “that your English bish- 
opricks be so devided that of every one as they be nowe (for the most part) 
be made ten.” The Reformers, we are told, could not recognize in their 
worldly bishop a “‘father in God,” a fact which explains without quite ex- 
cusing their rejection of him. ‘The Christian theologian,” says Dr. 
Parker, “ought to be prepared to recognize supernatural reality in many, 
even in disgraceful, disguises.” 

“The Post-Reformation Episcopate in England” is competently pre- 
sented, in two sections divided at the Restoration, by Beatrice M. Hamil- 
ton Thompson and Cecilia M. Ady. “Irregularities” in episcopal succes- 
sion and ordination in England are minimized, but it is not denied that 
the Scottish Episcopal consecrations of 1610 were irregular—a defect cor- 
rected after the Restoration. Miss Ady illustrates the character of the 
Whig episcopate and takes a dim view of Tillotson, “the first archbishop 
for over a century to bring a wife to Lambeth.” 

Protestants both of the Lutheran and of the Reformed branch will find 
in the book many interesting characterizations of their traditions. A 
chapter on “Sidelights from the Non-Episcopal Communions” by the 
former Bishop of Brechin, K. D. Mackenzie, comments adversely on Lu- 
theran, Calvinist, and Independent views of the ministry. The treatment 
represents an effort to understand Luther, Calvin, and their followers, 
but the author is handicapped by preconceptions. The following passage 
reveals a surprisingly crude approach to Calvin: 


“Calvin, unlike Luther, was not an ecclesiastic. He was never ordained, 
either by a Catholic bishop or by a Presbytery; nor is there anything in 
his life which could constitute a ‘call.’ He himself assumed the ministry 
im a way that can only be described as casual. Asa young man of twenty- 
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five he found himself at the crossroads. His father had obtained for him 
various ecclesiastical benefices in his early youth; at the age of twenty-five 
he must either resign them or be ordained. . . .” 

How did Williston Walker, and how does Dr. Mackenzie, know that Cal- 
vin was never ordained by a presbytery? In view of Calvin’s teaching on 
ordination, and the absence of contemporary evidence that he was unor- 
dained, the onus probandi rests upon those who deny the fact, and the 
proof is not presented. The existence in Geneva and its environs of a 
presbytery competent to ordain him at the time of his admission to the 
ministry can easily be established. The absence of record, in view of the 
scantiness of documentary sources, cannot disprove Calvin’s ordination 
any more than in the contemporary case of the consecration of Bishop 
Barlow—that important link in the Anglican chain. Barlow’s conse- 
cration has been reasonably upheld by Claude Jenkins on conjectural 
grounds. With respect to a “call” to the ministry, Calvin repeatedly and 
earnestly affirmed it of himself, as St. Paul and countless later saints had 
done. “I could discern the calling of God, which held me fast bound,” 
he wrote on his 29th birthday to Louis du Tillet. One takes something 
upon himself when he denies such a personal testimony without the 
faintest evidence of having examined it. 

Under the title “Ministerial Episcopacy,” A. G. Hebert presents a lucid 
systematization of the doctrine of the ministry, which, however, adds lit- 
tle to what has preceded. With other contributors, he affirms a twofold 
ministry, one which is “Essential” and one which is “Dependent.” The 
bishop alone, we are told, receives and hands on “the fulness of the apos- 
tolic commission.” Canon F. W. Green, in the Epilogue, stresses the gen- 
eral theme and charges Free Churchmen with violation of their own prin- 
ciples. The South India plan is condemned by Mr. Hebert as based on 
an argument of economy, and by Canon Green as conceiving the Church 
to be something geographic, or a voluntary society. 

The spirit of the book as a whole is not unbrotherly or contemptuous, 
but opposing scholars are sometimes harshly judged. We find such ex- 
pressions as “Dr. Streeter’s subjective and whimsical re-writing of history” 
—a subjective characterization perhaps intended to be whimsical. In an- 
other essay Streeter’s view is described as “‘rather cynical,” but at the same 
time conditioned by the fact that he was “‘an enthusiastic member of the 
Lausanne Conference.” ‘This apparently makes it unnecessary to engage 
in a refutation of Streeter’s arguments, which might have proved a trying 
task. 

The book deserves a respectful reading as a religious document, express- 
ing the firm convictions of a party in Anglicanism whose religion centers 
in the theme of the apostolic episcopate. It is far above the level of a 
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mere defence of the Anglican system. Presbyterians who hold, with the 
Westminster Confession of Faith (xxv. 3), that “unto this Catholic and 
visible church Christ hath given a ministry,” will find much of the argu- 
ment far from startling. It would be inept to assert that in its failure to 
close the chain of succession from apostles to bishops, and in its evidence 
of “medieval presbyterianism” it offers encouragement to the claim of 
presbyteral apostolic succession. It is better for non-episcopalians to shed 
the spirit of controversy, to accept those insights of our authors which they 
may find valuable, and to go on to a further understanding by the path 
of prayerful study. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York, N. Y. 


‘Dors Gop Exist? by A. E. Taylor. 172 pp. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1947. $2.00. 

This is an essay of acute, cogent reasoning on a theme worthy of Dr. 
Taylor’s keen mind. Written in the sad days of 1939, the booklet proves 
that in those critical days the author was examining anew the grounds of 
belief in God. 

Two classes of people, he thinks, will object to this book: those who say 


faith does not rest on reason and has nothing at all to do with reason; and 
those who profess to be purely scientific and propose to have nothing to 
do with philosophy (metaphysics). To the first class he says: “unques- 
tionable authority can belong only to what has the respect and recognition 
of our reason.” ‘To the second group he says that he proposes to write in 
the name of science, and in defence of science, against those who in the 
name of science, and to the shame of science, propose an inadequate phi- 
losophy of naturalism or atheism. He investigates two propositions, both 
circulating as coin of the realm, and proves them to be counterfeit; the 
one that natural science has proved that God does not exist, and the other 
that science makes it impossible to believe in the Christian conception of 
God. Theism bestowed two benefits on western civilization, acceptance 
of an intelligible natural order, and acceptance of a moral order with the 
reign of moral law. ‘These two convictions, that nature is thoroughly 
coherent, and that it exists for the furtherance of a reasonable and good 
end, were complementary halves of a single whole.” The loss of faith in 
the moral order will be followed by, has already been followed by, the loss 
of faith in the natural order and natural law—both go with the loss of 
theism. On the other hand, if we find “a recognizable pattern in nature, 
and know once more some things are right and some things are wrong, we 
have witness enough that God is very much alive.” 
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The author knows the full implications of what he is doing. “My pur- 
pose is not to demonstrate ‘the being of a God,’ but only to argue that 
some alleged and widely entertained ‘scientific’ objections to theistic be- 
lief are unsound, and that it is unbelief (not belief) which is the unreason- 
able attitude. . . . Though I am dealing throughout this essay—except in 
the closing section—with a problem of what is called natural theology, I 
am not of those, if there are any such left today, who think there can ever 
be a vital religion, and a theology adequate to it, independently of ‘revela- 
tion,’ the self-disclosure on the part of God, of truths about himself which 
we could not have ‘found out for ourselves.’ But a man cannot be ex- 
pected to receive anything as a communication from God until he is satis- 
fied to believe that there is Some One to make the communication. That 
is the point on which I am trying to offer some reassurance.” Such the 
viewpoint and the purpose. 

On the first problem—Does science prove the non-existence of God?— 
the answer is that the methods of natural science preclude it from dealing 
with the existence of God. All scientific hypotheses are of one type, gen- 
eralizations from particular facts, and God is neither a fact of the physical 
world, nor can he be brought under any such generalization. Scientific 
method cannot even be justified except by falling back on something be- 
yond scientific method—‘‘common sense,” or our total capacity to evaluate 
total life and experience. To go beyond the data of science, and to state 
conclusions as to what is good or bad, is not science but bad metaphysics. 
The knowledge we get by natural science is neither the whole, nor even 
the most important part of our knowledge. Theism might thus be justi- 
fied by the very knowledge which alone is able to justify scientific method. 
Even if science were thus utterly silent about God it would not be serious. 

But on the second question—Is it true that experimental science makes 
us “disbelieve,” or leaves us no reason for believing?—the author says that 
anthropology has no value in answering this question. The “primitives” 
have long since disappeared; all we know is inferred from later data, 
which with “a little forcing” give us the imaginative romance of Frazer's 
Golden Bough, given out as “scientific explanation” of religious beliefs, 
and “with almost the same amount of forcing” fit into the hypothesis of 
a “primitive” natural monotheism, or even into that of a “primitive” 
revelation forgotten in the lapse of time. The whole question reduces 
to this: does nature exhibit connected purpose that is good (Paley’s “pros- 
pective contrivance”)? The facts studied must include all the facts, in- 
organic, organic, animate, human, for “the question is what sort of order 
is presupposed in all of these facts taken together.” Facts of the chemi- 
cal and physics laboratory “might make atheism conceivably true,” but 
the world is never merely inorganic. The organic shows teleology; nat- 
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ural causation is not violated but adapted selectively—insects and animals 
display “prospective adaptation,” and in man rules natural law. The 
design argument is today stronger than ever. To make mind an “emer- 
gent” out of existent combinations would not be natural causation but 
“creation out of nothing.” So he reads Stout and Bowman and nature 
itself. Advocates of the conditioned reflex forget it in ordering their 
own lives. Purposive adaptation is the most palpable fact of the world, 
woven into the whole fabric of nature; “controlling and directing in- 
telligence has been at work throughout the whole history of the forma- 
tion of the environment” necessary to living creatures. Science does not 
disprove but even favors this. Incidentally the author gives us a sharp 
argument against a ‘crude Darwinism,” not because primitive Darwin- 
ism is held by many biologists today, but because such a Darwinism is 
the only alternative to theism. 

Having sought to prove that natural science is thus favorable to his 
position, the author moves to the realm of morality, to prove that the 
integrative, purposive intelligence is worthy and all inclusive. Moral 
experience is as actual and factual as biology. Even those who deny 
this in theory cannot do so in life. So we reach a full theism, with provi- 
dence and communion of God with individuals. 

The counterargument of J. S. Mill and Huxley that design applies 
only to what we have experience of, and would not make us infer pur- 
pose in matters beyond our immediate experience if we came upon it, 
is declared to be a quibble, because the nature of design forces the in- 
ference, even if we have had no previous experience of that particular 
kind. Here we thus find repudiation of the old maxims of Hume and 
Kant that categories arising in experience cannot catapult us beyond 
experience. All morality is already transcendent, as the faith in ration- 
ality (science) is already transcendent. To accept an intelligible order 
and deny that it is good is unreasonable. It is therefore a gain that the 
intelligentsia are denying morality, since their logic will force them fur- 
ther, even to denying science also, as Nietzsche did. They will have to 
be convinced, not by argument, not by men, but by God. When he 
convinces them, then they will know. 

Granted we can thus establish the reasonableness of natural religion, 
are men right when they say these arguments do not help us to accept 
any positive religion? Are they right when they say positive religion 
involves historical claims which cannot be proved? The author enters 
the historical field, examines the claims of Christianity, whether its al- 
leged facts like the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection are incredible and 
contrary to natural law. The general position taken is that matters his- 
torical, while they cannot be proved and may not be “rational,” yet may 
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be perfectly reasonable. To impeach all historical evidence because it 
cannot be proved, or because the memory is not infallible, would render 
life impossible. We have to adjust our lives in view of thousands of 
historical facts we cannot prove. For supernatural events like the Virgin 
Birth there may be “motives of credulity,” when they are part of a total 
situation, and their acceptance depends on the total creed of which they 
are a part. The evidence for the Resurrection is to be examined in the 
context of the disciples’ total experience, and in the context of what has 
always followed its acceptance, i.e., moral and spiritual renewal. Both 
the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection may thus be accepted as reason- 
able. “Exploded” alternate explanations of the Resurrection are exam- 
ined and proved to be really “exploded”’ by common sense, and by Chris- 
tian data. There are no scientific data against them, exactly as there is 
nothing scientific against the return of Christ. Natural science is no 
longer a good basis for what can happen—‘‘much that was probable in 
1870 is no longer probable to us, and it can hardly be doubted that things 
which are probable today will no longer be so in 1970 or 1980.” 

In a postscript the author discusses well the objection that if there is a 
God he is indifferent to human suffering. The basis of that objection 
is pure hedonism, thinking the world exists, and God too, to make us 
happy. Christianity knows the difficulties, but sees that the close of life 
and history will have to make clear what we do not know. We shall 
never be able to know by science what and why the world is, nor how it 
is related to God. Faith will always need revelation of what we cannot 
know, faith will always be faith that God will make all clear at the end. 
This is not wishful thinking. Wishful thinking is found in those ag- 
nostics who on the basis of a science inadequate to be what they make 
of it, and in the dark that our knowledge cannot hope to dissipate, re- 
ject the only system that gives meaning to life, and prate about being 
captains of their own souls, while Christianity says “our sufficiency is of 
God.” 

This is a notable and noble book in apologetics. It is probably the 
best brief résumé of the best of our present thinking on these great prob- 
lems. Here the twentieth century speaks to the nineteenth and the 
eighteenth. One might venture to suggest that Dr. Taylor remains al- 
most too much a rationalist, in spite of the admitted need of revelation. 
He certainly believes in no irrationalism and obscurantism; he does not 
sell out to the notion that we accept Christianity because it is incredible. 
It is interesting to know that the author thought on this great theme and 
on The Christian Hope of Immortality (Macmillan, 1947) during the last 
years of his life. 

In the Bibliography James Ward is credited with writing Nationalism 
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and Agnosticism—a proof reader’s error. Chapter headings, and even 
more pronounced indications of the progress of the argument, would 
have made for easier reading and a wider circle of readers. 

Joun E. KuIzENGA 


Holland, Mich. 


FAITH AND FREEDOM, by Russell J. Clinchy. 121 pp. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1947. $1.75. 

In four brilliant lectures, Dr. Clinchy seeks to present the spiritual 
basis of a free society. He writes as a liberal but the liberalism which 
he presents is matured and chastened by the realities of the world situa- 
tion today. 

The opening chapter traces the decay of liberalism to the identification 
of liberal thought with the mirage that the progress of man is ever upward 
and onward, to the substitution by liberals of romanticism for justice, 
of tolerance for universalism, and to the loss of the Biblical idea of 
“charity” in a weak and sentimental conception of love. The second 
chapter defines the right to freedom as inherent in the very life of the 
individual man. The true liberal is described as one who still believes 
that free men can create within the complexities of the modern world 
a government that rests on the free consent of the governed. In the 
third chapter the purpose of the liberal idea and program is given as 
the effort to “create an order of society in which the recognition of the 
individual as a personality is united with the fullest and richest develop- 
ment of the community and fellowship of which he is a sustaining mem- 
ber.” In such a society “each individual should be considered as a per- 
son whose mental and social development should be the primary concern 
of his community.” The essence of liberal culture is set forth as “a child 
centered education, for a society centered child, in a God centered soci- 
ety.” The closing chapter deals with the sustaining faith of liberalism. 
The idea of the kingdom as not of this world is developed as necessary to 
give significance to life in this world. The Christian doctrines of the In- 
carnation and the Resurrection are reaffirmed as essential parts of the 
Christian message. A beautifully written postscript deplores the failure 
of liberalism in the past to be aware of the positive power of evil, con- 
demns the fear that liberalism has had of the release of the emotions, and 
regrets the failure of liberal thought to understand “the greatness of the 
redemptive love of God.” 

The book as a whole is significant of the attempts of liberal thinkers 
to rediscover and restate the essential faith of liberalism in terms that are 
relevant to the needs of our world. It is obvious that the liberalism it 
presents is much more acceptable to conservative thinkers than the con- 
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fident liberalism of the early twenties. The weakness of the book for 
this reviewer is that Dr. Clinchy fails to define clearly his concept of rev- 
elation. It is in the understanding of the idea of revelation that the 
chastened liberals and the progressive conservatives must seek to under- 
stand each other before they can work together for a common program. 

HoLMEs ROLSTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


EviL AND THE CHRISTIAN Faitu, by Nels F. S. Ferré. 169 pp. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1947. $2.50. 

One who knows the literature of theodicy may well wonder whether 
anything new in the field remains to be said. Are we wiser than the 
Greek tragedians, than Augustine or Leibniz? 

Dr. Ferré in this book, the second of the series on Reason and the 
Christian Faith, strikes out boldly, and if it is not new what he gives us, 
it at least so frames the age-old problem as to enhance its interest, and so 
singles out from the tried approaches to a solution the one most appro- 
priate to the present stage of human thought, that the reader, if not 
brought to the goal, feels surer of the path toward it. 

The book takes the problem of evil in its widest sweep. Some of its 
chapter-titles are: “Evil and Sin,” “Evil and Nature,” ‘‘Evil and History,” 
“Evil and Last Things.” But, equally, evil as personal issue, shaping 
individual destiny, is tellingly laid before us; and God’s way with evil for 
the sake of his ends for man. 

Our author tries valiantly, we have implied, to speak with a difference; 
but there is danger in attempting this on so many-sided a theme. One 
may strain to say what is new, but at the cost of unsaying what is still 
more necessary in a complete analysis. We are not sure that Dr. Ferré 
escapes this danger. For example, the author states: “Every man, if he 
is not to remain an animal, if he is to rise to moral decision, revolts against 
God. . . . All have to rebel against God, at least in temptation, in order 
to become free, to become real selves. . . . This includes Jesus . . . 
whether he actually rebelled sinfully, we do not know. . . . It is easy to 
make Jesus into an unhistorical myth at this point. We do know that 
he struggled with God” (pp. 34, 35). Here is what we call unsaying in 
endeavoring to say: sin or revolt against God receiving a rationale, but 
by being made so proper to man that doubt falls on the sinlessness of 
Jesus. Nor are we permitted the solace of proof-texts, as, for example, 
“who knew no sin”; though in his own cause, our author can cite the 
preceding “made sin for us,” and can allude twice in the same paragraph 
to “Why callest thou me good? none is good save God” (p. 35). Proof- 
texts are not a haven for the traditionalist alone. 
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Our author dares fully the consequence of imputing (as above: “All 
have to rebel . . .”) necessity to sin. ‘“Existentially it is wrong that we 
allow sin to reign in our lives. From the point of view of the fuller ex- 
planation of God’s purpose to create fellowship we can own its function. 
. . » Does this not mean that God is responsible for our sin? Yes, and 
no... . He gave us purposefully [italics mine] a freedom weighted to- 
ward the self. . . . There is a heavy weight of evil on history.” Nor is 
God to be exculpated through inserting a Fall: “the Garden of Man never 
was a neutral freedom” (pp. 48 f.). 

This points to a condition theology has been prone to dodge. God 
made man with his fallibilities and placed him in this kind of world. 
Could all this be, and sin not happen? So, sin seems of God’s ordaining 
and has meaning in his plan. Not finally; our author is as emphatic as 
any that God’s ends entail redemption from evil, its total destruction. 
But as means, at its stage, evil has its part. ‘The whole creation must go 
from innocence, natural amoralism, through a cursed nature and history 

. until . . .” (p.71). Even God bows to compossibility; and freedom 
from evil and moral self-transcendence through mastering and extirpating 
it are not compossible. 

But one asks, Is evil that has a role in the ordering of things really evil? 
On the darker entity in the cosmos, surd evil, Dr. Ferré says too little. Yet 
it faces us, evil that serves no end, that just ought not to be; one does not 
need to be Manichaean or Marcionite to discern this. It is nearer to 
moral reality to say, rather differently from Dr. Ferré, that “freedom 
weighted toward self” points, not to moral advance lying through defiant 
self-assertion, but to God’s call to greater character through the discipline 
of the greater hindrance. Actually men have forsworn this, turning each 
to his own way; God is able to overrule this apostasy, but this does not 
mean that he intends it or that without it his ends would not the sooner 
have prevailed. O felix culpa! is a natural and fervent word in the pres- 
ence of redemptive grace, but not the key to a conceptual ontology of 
evil and good. 

But these ponderings apart, what remains most with us as we close this 
book is its unique positive accomplishment. The whole issue of evil is 
re-polarized and put in the right terms. Our author’s style is his own and 
well serves his theme, though with surprises for the unseasoned reader. 
We felt proud, coming on “reflexive superspective,” to be greeting an old 
friend; and blessed our Guardian Angel that brought us by Faith and 
Reason to Evil and the Christian Faith. We commend to others this 
same order. 

Joun LINE 
Emmanuel College 
Toronto 
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1 
Towarp A UNITED CHURCH; THREE DECADES OF ECUMENICAL CHRISTIAN- 


ITY, by William Adams Brown. 264 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1946. $2.50. 

This is one of the two last works which Dr. Adams Brown wrote before 
his death. It has been revised by Dr. Cavert, who has also added an epi- 
logue and a large number of appendices, which make available in conven- 
ient form some of the important ecumenical statements referred to in the 
course of the book. Mr. Paul Griswole Macy has added a useful, but far 
from complete, ecumenical bibligraphy. Dr. Adams Brown’s purpose in 
writing the book was to provide a short and clear history of the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement which would help the person who is not a specialist in this 
field to have a general idea of the background of its work. Dr. Adams 
Brown was, of course, in an excellent position to do this because he was 
an active participant in the movement almost from the outset. Although 
the book was prepared during an enforced stay at Lisbon in 1942, it has 
all the clarity, directness, and ability to marshal facts which distinguished 
his work as a theologian. The book, as far as someone on the outside can 
judge, admirably fulfills its historical purpose. 

The last two chapters, however, go beyond Dr. Adams Brown’s narrowly 
historical aim and discuss some of the wider questions which the existence 
of this great movement raises. He looks at some of the issues which the 
World Council must face when it meets and reminds us how carefully the 
relations between the World Council and the Younger Churches and the 
Orthodox Churches need to be handled. He also tries to evaluate the 
significance of the Ecumenical Movement in the perspective of history. 
What he says here suffers from being too sketchy. This is a great matter 
which needs more thoroughgoing treatment than can be provided in one 
short chapter and it is a pity that Dr. Adams Brown was unable to give us 
the benefit of his experience and wisdom at greater length. He rightly 
sees the Ecumenical Movement as potentially one of the great movements 
in the Church’s history and also equally rightly emphasizes the great diffi- 
culties with which it has to contend. He reminds us of some of these 
difficulties but unfortunately does not give us much idea of how they are 
to be solved. For example, his comments on a matter like relations with 
the Roman Catholic Church are too generalized to be of much value. 

There are, however, other difficulties inherent in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment which he does not touch upon. One is the relationship between 
that which is the real heart of the Ecumenical Movement, the common 
sense of vocation possessed by particular churchmen in various lands and 
Churches who are united by close bonds of personal friendship and mu- 
tual understanding, and an inevitably representative and official body 
like the World Council. Another is the problem created by the com- 
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plexity of the structure of a world-wide organization which is bound to 
experience great difficulty in finding the most economical and genuinely 
effective methods for its work. Nothing wastes so much time so easily or 
so pleasantly as the pursuit of “international contacts.” Compared with 
secular organizations the Ecumenical Movement has lent itself to very 
little “ballyhoo” but it is a constant danger against which to be vigilant. 
The question whether, in view of this, the movement can be furthered 
most successfully by having as its chief activity a long series of elaborate, 
cumbersome, and widely-publicized conferences demands very serious 
consideration. The relation between the Ecumenical Movement and 
the more individualistic and pietistic Protestant sects also needs a great 
deal more attention than it has yet received. 

The production of this book is not the least of the services which Dr. 
Adams Brown rendered to the movement in whose development he 
played such a notable part. Its service will be even greater if its con- 
cluding chapters provoke an intense and thorough discussion of some of 
the issues which they raise and of some of the related issues which we have 
mentioned. The Ecumenical Movement can prosper only if its strategic 
planning is a matter of intelligent concern to all who participate in it. 

DANIEL T. JENKINS 


London, England 


PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS, by James Hastings Nichols. 151 pp. New 

York, Association Press, 1947. $1.00. 

Nothing could be more timely than the publication of Nichols’ Primer 
for Protestants in the Haddam House series. Our American youth ought 
to be reminded of the riches of their spiritual heritage, especially when 
they are being challenged by the rapid expansion and the ubiquitous 
propaganda of the Roman Church. The author’s approach is historical 
rather than dogmatic, and is justified by the fact that neither modern 
Protestantism nor modern Catholicism can be fully understood apart 
from each other. Protestantism is defined as an attempt to purify Chris- 
tianity from spurious elements, and to restate the essentials of Christian 
Revelation, which had become obscured in the course of centuries. This 
definition is directed against the charge that Protestantism is a sixteenth 
century novelty. The innovators are rather the theologians of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, whose emphasis upon doctrines and principles of government 
arbitrarily selected changed the face of the Christian Church. This is 
shown by the fact that the dogmatic, authoritarian, and legalistic orienta- 
tions of post-Tridentine Romanism are at variance, not only with Prot- 
estantism, but also with Eastern Christianity. The first part of Nichols’ 
book is an outline and appraisal of the evolution of the Christian Church. 
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The second part is devoted to the detailed exposition of Protestant doc- 
trines and ideology. 

The growth of the Church from a communion of saints to an organized 
institution, the multiplication of nominal members, and the revealing of 
true Christians in times of hardship and of persecution, are vividly de- 
scribed. The author is undoubtedly right when he denounces the arti- 
ficial character of the uniformity achieved by Rome. His remark that 
the Roman Church has never renounced explicitly her alleged right. to 
use methods of compulsion (p. 44) will be a shock to many Catholics: hard 
facts do hurt, indeed. The part played by the reformatory Councils 
which preceded the Council of Trent is correctly appraised; but it is ex- 
cessive to say that the report of the Commission De emendenda Ecclesia 
appointed by Paul III constituted an indiction of the absolute power of 
the Pope (p. 49); it contained definite charges of laxity against the papal 
administration in the granting of privileges and in the nomination of 
bishops and dignitaries, but the absolute authority of the Pope was not 
questioned. It is correct to write that the decree of Trent on Tradition 
was a radical innovation, but the ludicrous parallel between the members 
of the Council and Joe Smith and the Mormons (p. 64) is certainly out of 
place; the bishops sitting at Trent may have stepped beyond the limits of 
their competence when they exalted Tradition as equal in authority to 
Scripture; still they were acting as regular officers of the Church; Joe 
Smith was not. 

The passages on the self-authenticating quality of the Christian rev- 
elation, and on the doctrines of justification by faith, atonement, and 
the primacy of grace, are unusually clear, and will be understood readily 
by laymen, who might otherwise resent the abstruse vocabulary of Prot- 
estant scholasticism. Nichols is not always able to control a certain ani- 
mosity against Calvin, whom he seems to hold personally responsible for 
the worst excesses of decadent Calvinism. ‘The assertion that Calvin did 
not sufficiently “guard against the confusion of the Word of God with the 
words of the Bible” (p. 61) is, in the judgment of the reviewer, wholly 
unfounded. The evaluation of Roman Catholic doctors or doctrines 
eventually shows similar prejudices. It is not true that Aquinas “advo- 
cated” the use of allegorical exegesis of Scripture (p. 128); he was, on the 
contrary, a staunch defender of literalism. “The Roman Catholic teach- 
ing on the so-called counsels of perfection does not really introduce a 
“double standard” into Christian ethics (p. 35). The testimony of Lord 
Acton on the morals of the Jesuits (which Jesuits?) carries little weight, 
and the accusation that Orthodox or Catholic missions were “more 
closely related to political imperialism in the nineteenth century than 
were the Protestant missions” (p. 76) leaves the reviewer somewhat scep- 
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tical; the truth of the matter is that Orthodox and Catholic missionaries 
called for assistance respectively upon the delegate of the Tsar and the 
consul of France, just as their Protestant colleagues appealed to the repre- 
sentative of Her British Majesty. It is perfectly in order to criticize the 
organization or the policies of the Pontifical Biblical Commission (p. 130), 
but sarcasm should be avoided. Similarly, the Roman dogma of transub- 
stantiation and the cult of Mary call for critical discussion, not for sneers. 

The criticisms formulated in this review should not discourage pros- 
pective readers. They may derive great profit from the study of a book, 
the scholarly and expository qualities of which outweigh by far a few ob- 
jectionable statements on secondary matters. 


GEORGES AUGUSTIN BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


“THE RE-DISCOVERY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by H. H. Rowley. 314 pp. 

Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1946. $3.00. 

“That the Old and New Testaments belong indissolubly together” (p. 
285) and that both of them are part of that Divine revelation which finds 
its climax in Jesus Christ, the Servant of the Lord, is the theme of this 
comprehensive restudy of the central values of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Too often, avers the author, the books of the Old Testament have been 
examined by the eye of the abstract student, rather than by the Christian 
seeking a vital Word from God. From such an uninspired viewpoint 
Professor Rowley would bring his readers not only to a reappraisal of Old 
Testament truth, but to a realization that here is an indispensable value 
for our time. 

The approach is independent and foresighted, for the author’s outstand- 
ing contributions to the literary and historical study of the Scriptures are 
widely known. In accepting the method and fundamental outlook of the 
critical school, and in recognizing the valuable materials offered by the 
findings of archaeology, a reconstruction of Israel’s history and religious 
development is offered, notable for its grasp of fact and spiritual insight. 

An introductory chapter on “The Abiding Value of the Old Testa- 
ment” states the premises for study. “It is not possible to write an ade- 
quate study of the theology of the Old Testament if an historical outlook 
is abandoned” (p. 31), and while “we may therefore expect to find a great 
deal in the Old Testament which is in no sense normative for our faith or 
practice” (p. 24), the abiding values of Old Testament revelation remain 
as enduring contributions to our Christian religion. With appropriate 
recognition of the transient and the permanent, the book then sets out 
“to illustrate the spiritual treasures that men to-day are discovering afresh 
in the Bible” (p. 31). 
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Two chapters are devoted to “Archaeology and the Old Testament,” 
whereby this enormous field is strategically sampled. In more than a 
score of instances the reader is briefly acquainted with the salient facts, 
and conclusions are indicated showing the importance of each discovery 
to our knowledge of the Old Testament. Enough is suggested to show 
that “archaeology should not be ignored by the serious student of the 
Bible” (p. 57). Concerning the Exodus and the Israelite conquest of 
Palestine, the author holds to a fusion in the Biblical tradition wherein 
sound historical material is combined under a form of superimposed 
unity; and he likewise presents convincing data showing that Israel’s 
religion brought into Yahwism a large body of non-Hebrew thought and 
practice, although this “has not diminished our regard for the Bible, nor 
our respect for Israel’ (p. 81). 

The chapter on “The Meaning of History” examines primarily the Old 
Testament doctrine of Israel’s divine election, pointing out (p. 89) that 
“election is fundamentally for service, though it also and necessarily brings 
privilege,” and holding that circumstances validated the choice. 

The chapter entitled ““The Growth of Monotheism” presents Professor 
Rowley’s synthesis which he has elaborated elsewhere. Recognizing that 
the Old Testament contains more than one recollection of the manner in 
which Yahweh became known to Israel, he suggests that the knowledge of 
Yahweh was introduced through Moses to the Joseph tribes of the Egyp- 
tian sojourn, but that through Judah and Simeon there is a possibility of a 
Kenite connection whereby the knowledge of Yahweh was independently 
transmitted. This double tradition is held to account for seemingly ir- 
reconcilable views of God, and to explain such phenomena as the striking 
difference between the Ethical Decalogue of Exodus 20 and the so-called 
Ritual Decalogue of Exodus 34. The monotheism of Moses was not 
speculative, but practical. It remained for history to demonstrate and 
for prophets to announce that full and explicit monotheism which came 
to Israel “through the progressive perception of the character and being 
of the God she worshipped” (p. 131). 

Turning to “The Significance of Prophecy,” the author presents the 
great prophetic figures as true messengers of God, spokesmen by divine 
constraint. “All pictures of the Old Testament prophets as statesmen 
and social reformers are inadequate” (p. 150). They were men of deep 
spiritual experience, profoundly influenced by God, and when they de- 
nounced the empty sacrifices of their day, “their denunciation does not 
seem to have sprung out of any hostility to the cultus as such, but out of 
deep spiritual principles which were not being expressed in the cultus 
in their day” (p. 154). 

It is commonly held that the spirit of post-exilic Judaism is one of retro- 
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gression. While Judaism venerated the Law above the Prophets, the 
Christian church reversed this estimate. But in his chapter entitled ““The 
Rise of Judaism,” Professor Rowley holds that Judaism’s particularism 
“was not narrowness, but loyalty” (p. 166), and that the purpose was not 
to establish sacrifice as an end in itself, but rather to foster those attitudes 
of heart so central to the prophets. Post-exilic Judaism “was more pro- 
foundly spiritual than is often supposed” (p. 173), as is attested by the 
fact that it brought into being the synagogue with its spiritual emphasis, 
and collected and edited in their present form both the Law and the 
Prophets. ‘The books that a man gathers and treasures on his shelves 
are a Clue to his interests and his spirit” (p. 177). 

The relation of God to man is discussed in two chapters entitled “The 
Revelation of God and Its Corollaries” and “The Nature, Need, and 
Destiny of Man.” While God is other than man, he is yet not wholly 
other. “The Old Testament, as well as the New, speaks of God as Fa- 
ther, and calls men His children” (p. 189). By God’s very nature He 
must be expected to manifest his loving-kindness toward all men, and mis- 
sionary purpose becomes inevitable. 

In a chapter on worship, mention is made of the various elements de- 
rived from Israel, including the sacrificial element, a Sabbath for worship, 
psalms and songs as expressions of faith, prayer, and the reading of Scrip- 
ture, in all of which Christians stand in debt to the Hebrews, both as to 
spirit and content. 

The subject of eschatology is dealt with under the title “The Goal of 
History.” Prophet, poet, and apocalyptist looked forward to a Golden 
Age that is in fact the kingdom of God. We are warned that while the 
Old Testament is certain of the Golden Age, it differs from modern 
utopias by its insistence on faith and loyalty to God as indispensable pre- 
requisites. “Until the will of God is done in all the earth, that will is 
imperilled in every part” (p. 282 f.). 

A final chapter deals with “The Fulfilment of the Old Testament in 
the New.” While avoiding the preconceived idea that every detail must 
be literally fulfilled, there is a call for new emphasis on the predictive 
element in prophecy. Unfulfilled predictions often failed because the 
infallible word of God came to men through the fallible organ of hu- 
man personality. But the Christian Church is quite right in finding in 
Jesus the supreme fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets. Our Lord 
has profoundly modified many of the hopes of Israel, and from the point 
of view of the Christian era we look back upon the contribution of the 
Old Testament and recognize “that reflex influence of Christ on proph- 
ecy, comparable to the influence of the sea in the tidal estuary of a 
river” (p. 298). Thus it is no mistake to find in the Last Supper not 
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only a symbol but a New Covenant, gathering together the rich streams 
of thought which are the enduring contribution of the Old Testament. 

Professor Rowley, in an attitude of reverent scholarship, thoroughly 
conversant with and able to use evidence brought to light by diligent 
research, writes in a profoundly moving spirit. Though not intended 
for the casual reader, this book rewards the thoughtful one with new per- 
ceptions of truth, and convinces one anew of the Old Testament’s endur- 
ing place in the Bible of the Christian. 

GurDON CorNING OXTOBY 

San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


‘ In THE SECRET PLACE OF THE Most Hicu, BEING STUDIES IN Prayer, by 
Arthur John Gossip. 210 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947. $2.75. 

Dr. Gossip has now written six books, all of them interesting. Before 
he became a professor at Glasgow he issued the Warrack Lectures, Jn 
Christ’s Stead (1925), and three volumes of sermons, notably The Hero 
in Thy Soul (1929). One message there, “But When Life Tumbles In, 
What Then?” has become perhaps the most famous sermon in our gen- 
eration. In 1945 he sent out another volume of sermons, Experience 
Worketh Hope. Now at the age of seventy-three he has given us a work 
about prayer. These last two volumes contain materials worthy of note, 
with flashes of phrasing by a master. But they leave the impression that 
the author did his best writing before he left the pastorate. 

The book about prayer follows a trail all its own. The first chapter 
deals with the secularism of our age; the second, with the need of sin- 
cerity in prayer; the third, with “Some Further Axioms and Postulates,” 
including a plea for silent prayer during public worship. In the next 
five chapters the author gets to the heart of things. Here he discusses 
thanksgiving, confession, adoration, intercession, and petition—in this 
strange order, but not under these prosaic headings. The final chapter, 
“On Some Methods of Prayer,” closes with an apology. If the first three 
chapters and the last one moved on a level with the other five, the book 
would compare favorably with much of Dr. Gossip’s earlier work. 

As a rule he writes well. He quotes much and widely. He must have 
studied with care all of the writers on this and related subjects—especially 
the mystics. The closing paragraph begins and ends with something 
about St. Teresa, who speaks the last word. The book contains many 
shrewd sayings, often in quotation marks, and many real insights. Often 
it throws forth sentences or phrases that the reader would like to recall: 
“The New Testament is the happiest book in the world”; “The Holy 
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Spirit is a happy Spirit”; ““The Holy God cannot live in peace in the 
same universe with sin”; “Ignorant nonsense would lump all the faiths 
together in a huddled heap”; “It is impossible to harbor ill will and ani- 
mosity against any one, if you keep praying for him.” 

Why then does the book seem disappointing? Partly because Dr. Gos- 
sip at his best moves on a level that few of our devotional writers have at- 
tained. Also because he strives here to deal with both private and public 
prayer. In either realm he would find enough material to fill more than 
a single book. Now when most writers on worship keep praising liturgi- 
cal prayers, and many young ministers have begun reading other men’s 
prayers, some one with a teaching mind ought to write a book about the 
Presbyterian ideal of public prayer. That ideal leaves a minister free to 
use the prayers of the ages; it also encourages him to utter prayers of his 
own. 

Ideally, such a book would do three things in the heart of the reader. 
First, it would encourage him to pray. Second, it would help him to do 
so, by telling him how. Third, in the case of a pastor, it would inspire 
him to preach a number of Biblical sermons about prayer in public, in 
private, and at the family altar. Among all of our sermons to believers, 
none meet with more favor than those about prayer. But when a man 
engages in such pulpit work, let him start with the Bible, even if he has 
to quote less often from secondary sources. 

ANDREW W. BLACKwoop 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


“THESE Worps Upon Tuy Heart, by Howard Tillman Kuist. 189 pp. 

Richmond, Va., The John Knox Press, 1947. $2.50. 

The Professor of Biblical Theology for the Teaching of English Bible 
at Princeton Seminary had the honor of being invited to return to the 
scene of his former labors, Union Seminary in Virginia, to deliver the 
Sprunt Lectures for 1946, and these six chapters are the result. The ti- 
tle, derived from Deuteronomy 6: 6, was “chosen to emphasize and to 
illustrate the instrumental worth of Holy Scripture in forming responsible 
Christian character” (p. 19). The subtitle is “Scripture and the Christian 
Response.” ‘The author makes it clear that his “concern in the present 
study is not to be with the nature of revelation, but with the kind of re- 
sponse revelation requires” (p. 26). 

The first lecture opens with a story about a picture painted by Sir Ed- 
win Landseer, and this sets the tone of the whole volume—that is to say, 
the Biblical matter is dealt with from the aesthetic point of view: “Scrip- 
ture takes its place among the arts as literature. Like all the arts, there- 
fore, it may be viewed in terms of the three commonly recognized basic 
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categories which assist the sensitive observer to explore any work, namely: 
matter, form, and content” (p. 91). Extensive reference is made to 
Greene’s The Arts and the Art of Criticism. 

A 22 page appendix consists of an abridgment of Ruskin’s Essay on 
Composition, complete with a reproduction of Turner's water-color, “Co- 
blentz Bridge.” In an introductory note to the Ruskin work the author 
says that he learned from a professor of religious art and architecture 
“how effectively Ruskin’s laws of composition could be used in obtaining 
a true and intimate understanding of the Bible” (p. 160). Ruskin indi- 
cates that whoever would paint an effective picture must decide which 
feature is to predominate and to develop this with repetition, continuity, 
curvature, radiation, contrast, interchange, consistency, and harmony. 

It is from this point of view that the author analyzes the Christian’s 
response to Scripture. The 119th Psalm, for example, “is an excellent 
example of the law of radiation” (p. 85). Chapter I, “Scripture and the 
Common Man,” shows how Scripture is able to “win an effective response 
in personal experience” because of its ‘adequacy as a center of illumina- 
tion” and the adequacy of its appeal “to motive” (p. 27). Chapter II, 
“Adventuring in Firsthand Acquaintance,” deals with “the crucial points 
of response’”’: the activity of commitment, the art of observing, the work 
of re-creation, and maintaining continuity of quest. Chapter III, “Open- 
ing the Eyes of the Understanding,” deals with the characteristics of aes- 
thetic response and with Ruskin’s laws of composition. 

Chapter IV is entitled ‘““The Form and Power of Holy Scripture.” Two 
pages only are devoted to Form Criticism, the remainder to the problem 
of discovering and correlating “compositional units’”—i.e., words, sen- 
tences, paragraphs and segments, the latter being defined as ‘“‘a grouping 
which forms a unity within a limited scope of treatment” (p. 104). ‘Form 
releases what is vital in the subject matter of Scripture” (p. 108). The 
author scarcely comes to grips with Formgeschichte, and his use of the 
term “form” creates the impression that the problem is more simple than 
it is. 

Chapter V, “Scripture and Freedom to Think,” reminds us that in God’s 
service alone is perfect freedom. .Chapter VI, ‘Translating the Scripture 
into Action,” does not deal specifically with any of the great issues of our 
time. 

The publishers suggest that this book “should be required reading for 
all inquirers into the arts,” and it is suggestive of the way in which ac- 
quaintance with art and architecture may help the student and preacher. 
It ought to be remembered, however, that the aesthetic approach to re- 
ligion is Greek rather than distinctively Hebrew-Christian. 


Western Theological Seminary J. CarTER SwaIm 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THe Sout oF FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, by James R. Blackwood. 190 
pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. $2.00. 

A new biography can readily justify itself if its appearance is attended 
by at least three favorable omens—a worthy subject, a felt need, and a de- 
voted craftsman. On these and other valid counts The Soul of Frederick 
W. Robertson is a very timely book. A twentieth-century portrait of the 
Brighton preacher has long since been overdue. Many stellar personali- 
ties have arisen in the English and American pulpit, but after the lapse of 
a hundred years Robertson is still accorded a high—if, indeed, not the 
highest—place in this brilliant constellation. This is the more remark- 
able because this retiring man died at an age (37) when most men are 
just on the threshold of their best years. With a haunting sense of the 
“swift rush of time” Robertson crowded his creative work into the span 
of six years as he preached to rich and poor in the famed seaside resort of 
Brighton. 

Twelve years after Robertson’s death in 1853 the Life and Letters of 
Fred. W. Robertson was published. This two-volume biography, long 
since out of print, by Stopford A. Brooke is too cumbersome for the quick 
briefing of students and ministers, who in ever increasing numbers treas- 
ure the Brighton sermons as classic source material for modern preaching. 
The perennial relevancy of these sermons cannot be explained apart from 
the author’s character and personality. Mr. Blackwood clearly senses this 
pregnant fact. Thus he portrays the messenger so that the message may 
be the more meaningful. 

Through fifteen brief chapters, armed with a rapid-fire style, the author 
trails his quarry from the underbrush of ‘“The Valley of Indecision,” ““The 
Barbs of the Critics” and ““The Town of Vanity Fair” to the high hills of 
“The Art of Preaching,” “The Minister with the Poets,” and “The Last- 
ing Appeal of the Preacher.” 

Robertson presents a fascinating lure for the biographer. His career 
discloses a series of contradictions that at times approach the paradoxical. 
Profound convictions are punctuated by bewildering doubt; the frail 
body is whiplashed by an intense spirit; the scholar hobnobs with labor 
groups; and “God's lonely man” in vain seeks human fellowship. Out of 
these salient personal facts, highlighted by social and religious problems 
of the long ago, the author paints his portrait in such a creative fashion 
that the man becomes our contemporary and his problems reappear as cur- 
rent issues. 

This reviewer, however, is of the opinion that the title of the book 
would be more in keeping with its contents if the word “soul” were de- 
leted. The biography is a definitive record of a man’s life and the con- 
current events that made it significant; it does not purport to be a clinical 
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study of his soul. The chapter on “The Valley of Indecision” is a case in 
point. After brief pastorates in Winchester and Cheltenham, failing 
health and mounting doubt precipitate a resignation and a three months 
sojourn on the continent. In agony of spirit he writes home to his wife: 
“More and more I feel that I am not a minister and never can be one.” 
What about the inner lining of this man’s soul! How was his paradise 
lost and then regained? Mr. Blackwood disposes of these intriguing ques- 
tions with the comment (p. 53): “In the Tyrol he carried on his silent, 
inward, lonely struggle of the soul. The stages of the conflict are uncer- 
tain; but they are also unimportant [italics mine]. . . . It is enough to 
know that he wrestled, like Jacob, until he received the blessing.” 

As a “guidebook” and a “popular introduction” to Robertson’s life and 
sermons—thus the father of the author in the charming introduction desig- 
nates the book—this graphic and concise biography supplies a longfelt 
need. It is an informing and scholarly piece of work and merits thought- 
ful reading by both ministers and laymen. 

JEssE HERRMANN 


Lexington, Kentucky 


“METHODISTS, by William Warren Sweet. 800 pp. (Religion on the 


American Frontier, 1783-1840, vol. 4.) Chicago, University of Chi- 

cago Press, 1946. $10.00. 

That fabulous figure of American history, the Methodist circuit rider, 
here speaks for himself, mostly through a wide variety of well-selected 
journals and letters. All but about fifty pages of these materials are here 
published for the first time. As the date in the title indicates, the area 
covered is largely the “Old West” between the Alleghenies and the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The editorial workmanship is of highest caliber, fully worthy of the 
three volumes on the Baptists, the Presbyterians, and the Congregation- 
alists which have preceded it in this now well-known series of source ma- 
terials illustrating “Religion on the American Frontier.” In seventy in- 
troductory pages the editor summarizes the early history of American 
Methodism, a field in which he has contributed numerous monographs 
and is the recognized authority. Each section of the published sources, 
too, is preceded by its own briefer editorial introduction. Generous foot- 
notes explain individual items in the sources. There is an extensive clas- 
sified bibliography of thirty-eight pages at the end of the volume supple- 
mented by brief bibliographical essays in some of the earlier introductory 
sections. A number of recent bibliographical discoveries are mentioned 
(pp. 9, 19, 22). Seven maps add further to the value of the work. One 
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regrets to see some typographical errors. For example, the “Christmas 
Conference” which organized American Methodism met in the Lovely 
Lane, not the “Lovely Land” (p. 19), Chapel. 

American Methodism, numerically insignificant at the end of the Rev- 
olution, became, by the middle of the nineteenth century, one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading denominations. The keyman in this phenomenal expansion 
was the humble circuit rider. A frontier circuit might be a hundred 
miles around, with twenty or thirty preacking points, which involved 
preaching every day except possibly Monday. If lucky, circuit riders 
were allowed the vast sum of sixty-four dollars a year for support of a wife. 
Needless to say, many of the early itinerants remained single, or, if they 
married, they soon “located.” Bishops, too, itinerated and in early years 
received no more compensation than the most obscure circuit rider— 
sixty-four dollars a year plus expenses. Between visits of the circuit rider, 
local societies depended upon the three grades of lay preachers—local 
preachers, exhorters, and class leaders. 

Weight of learning was not the crowning glory of some of these he- 
roes of the circuit, as their orthography abundantly proves. ‘They were 
mostly, as one of them said, graduates of “Brush College.” Another 
wrote: “I many times feel so ignorant that I ought not to preach, yet I 
think God hath called me to the work and I must go on.” Idiosyncrasies 
of early Methodist parlance sometimes gave words an unexpected mean- 
ing, as when Edward Dromgoole wrote to a friend: “My five oldest chil- 
dren are professors and in society.” 

It is well known that many Quakers moved from the South to the Old 
Northwest to get out of slavery territory. Letters in this collection show 
that some Methodists did the same thing. In frontier communities, 
where law and order were sometimes at a premium, church discipline 
contributed valuable social control, as one section of these documents 
illustrates. The camp meeting, of course, soon became an important 
agency in Methodist circuits. Among the rules of a typical camp one 
reads: ““The trumpet will sound in the morning at 5 as a signal to rise & 
have prayer in the tents.” 

The circuit riders were a notable race, who have in the great Methodist 
Church of our day their enduring memorial. Professor Sweet’s volume 
constitutes an important contribution to the materials of American 
church history, scholarly, interesting, and informing. 


LeFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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V THE OrRACLEs oF Gop; AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PREACHING OF JOHN CAL- 
vin, by T. H. L. Parker. 176 pp. London, Lutterworth Press, 1947. 
12s. 6d. 

In a time like this when John Calvin is being rediscovered and reap- 
praised by contemporary theologians of divers doctrinal traditions, a book 
like this one of Parker’s will arouse lively and widespread interest. As 
the author tells us, it “is put forward as a fragment of church history,” 
and also as a proffered help to those who “are faced with the task of pre- 
paring and preaching two sermons a week” (p. 9). It is a comparatively 
brief study (143 pages of text, plus 28 pages of appendices) of a broad and 
intricate subject and Parker has wisely held himself almost everywhere to 
highlighted sketches and summary conclusions. 

He begins with a hasty sketch of Christian preaching before Calvin; he 
traces the decline of expository preaching after Chrysostom and Augustine 
and emphasizes the parlous state of the medieval pulpit (it is his biased 
judgment that ‘“‘the medieval sermon was enslaved to a ridiculous form,” 
p. 74). Then follows a chapter on “Calvin as Preacher” which is, in ef- 
fect, a thumbnail biography, solemnly eulogistic and essentially uncritical. 
The next two chapters analyze Calvin’s doctrine of preaching and his the- 
ories of the art of preaching; here proper stress is laid upon Calvin’s extra- 
ordinary gifts of clarity, directness, and simple eloquence. After this, 
there is a summary of Calvin’s principal doctrinal motifs and a rapid sur- 
vey of Calvin’s influence on English preaching—which concludes with the 
somewhat extravagant and ill-supported judgment that “by the end of the 
seventeenth century, most preachers, whether they knew it or not, were 
Calvinist in their prose style’ (p. 126). The concluding chapter is a 
summons to modern preachers to adopt Calvin’s basic perspective on 
preaching and his convictions as to the preacher’s authority. In addition, 
Parker has prepared six appendices: one, a specimen sermon of Calvin's; 
another, a chronological chart of Calvin’s preaching (impressive evidence 
of his prodigious productivity); the others are useful bibliographical lists 
which chart the present status of Calvin’s sermonic literature. The chap- 
ters on Calvin’s theory and practice of preaching, and on his influence on 
English preaching, are the most significant in the book for they deal with 
problems and materials not widely familiar to the historian or to the mod- 
ern preacher. 

The critic who judges the book as “a fragment of church history” will 
find the usual quota of crows to pick with Parker. For example, take his 
statement that Nicholas Cop’s famous rectoral address at Paris (1533) “was 
really an exposition of Lutheran teaching” (p. 26). But what about other 
influences discernible in the address; of Erasmus, on the one hand, and the 
French evangelicals, on the other? Or, consider Parker’s accusing Rich- 
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ard Hooker of “bibliolatry” (p. 122). Such a charge would have aston- 
ished Walter Travers and those who heard the famous duel between “pure 
Canterbury in the morning and Geneva in the afternoon,” at the Temple, 
1585-1586. 

The reader who proposes to rate the book in terms of its contemporary 
significance will register his warm appreciation for its stout advocacy of a 
return to Biblical preaching and its reassertion of the distinctive and 
unique authority of the Christian preacher. But he may also find two 
serious shortcomings which call for critical attention. The first is the 
sort of Calvin-piety which breathes through the book, which seeks to en- 
hance the great man’s stature by minimizing his defects. This is most 
obvious in the rather casual references to the most notorious instances of 
Calvin’s neurotic severity. Parker insists that, in l’affaire Ameaux, Calvin 
“was not acting from vindictiveness” (p. 37); in the Servetus affair, “Calvin 
shows up in rather a better light than the others” (p. 42); the execution of 
Gruet and the banishment of the Perrinistes are blandly chronicled rather 
than explained in psychologically plausible terms. Why must a man who 
is incontestably superlative in many respects be represented as superlative 
in all? Why not mark out the line between Calvin’s enormous theologi- 
cal merit and services and his patent psychological defects? If Calvin 
must be taken whole, he will be rejected by many a sensitive soul who 
would otherwise profit from his virtues; whereas there is ample evidence 
that “the last puritan” is more apt to reduplicate Calvin’s compulsive 
power-drives than to appropriate the spirit of The Institutes. 

The other basic reservation I have concerns the way in which Parker 
puts forward his thesis that Calvin’s conception of the authority of the 
preacher can, and should, be reproduced in the modern pulpit. To say 
that the authority of the preacher “is the authority of God Himself’ (p. 
134), without adequate qualification as to how the divine authority is 
identified and mediated, is to open the door to obscurantism and fanati- 
cism. It is to confuse the activity of God with the activity of his agents 
and chosen media; it tends to identify the Word of God with human 
words and to interpret “Thus saith the Lord” with a self-conscious lit- 
eralness which is fatal to true prophecy. Karl Barth, who in many inter- 
esting ways is a sort of twentieth century Calvin-avatar, has seen this issue 
as clearly as any of our contemporaries. On this point, we would do well 
to let him be our interpreter of the true spirit of Calvinism. 

We do badly need a usable full-length and fully critical study of John 
Calvin, that might take the place of the classic but unwieldy monument 
of Doumergue. It should be an interpretation which would relate Calvin 
to the contemporary theological revival, without ignoring or misconstru- 
ing his sixteenth century content. But, lacking such a definitive treat- 
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ment, essays such as Parker’s serve a very useful function. It must be used 
with critical reserve but it needs to be used. ‘Through it, those who know 
only the author of The Institutes will be introduced to some other rich 
treasures of Calvin’s repertoire. 

ALBERT C. OUTLER 


The Divinity School 
Yale University 


RELIGION AND THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS: THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO Pus- 
Lic EDUCATION—THE Basic PRINCIPLES, by the Committee on Religion 
and Education of the American Council on Education. 57 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1947. $1.00. 

The problem of the relation of religion to education has been brought 
to the fore in recent months by the appearance of an increasing number 
of books on the subject, by the proposal of Congress to provide tax funds 
for primary and secondary schools, and by the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the New Jersey parochial school transportation case. Perhaps the most 
significant recent study to appear on the possibility of teaching religion in 
the public schools is this Report of the Committee on Religion and Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education. The Committee was cre- 
ated in 1944 by the Council, which is regarded as one of the most inclusive 
and representative educational agencies in the United States. 

This study in basic principles deplores the secular trend in education, 
which is defined as the tendency to isolate religion from other phases of 
community life, thereby fragmentizing the western world politically and 
economically. This trend was not due to a deliberate desire to eliminate 
religion from public education, but rather to the seeming inability to 
teach religion in the schools without sectarian strife. 

The Committee believes that the proposal to teach a “common core” 
type of religion is unsound, being objectionable religiously and educa- 
tionally. It does not wish the schools to teach a “school religion,” nor 
does it wish to see religion forced into a marginal position. While the 
Committee holds that religion is rooted in God—the divine reality which 
transcends the flux of events—it grants that there are different interpreta- 
tions of God. It also believes that the teaching of religion is not the same 
as a committed induction of the young into a specific religious heritage. 
The latter method of communication is the business of the home, and the 
Church, but not of the school. Education ought to provide graduates 
with a positive attitude toward the religious values in our culture. The 
inculcation of “spiritual values” is not enough; education must give stu- 
dents a knowledge of the religious faiths by which men live. 
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The public schools cannot be neutral regarding religion. Such an atti- 
tude is definitely weighted towards irreligion. ‘The schools cannot teach 
specific doctrine, but they can remove religious illiteracy. The Report 
further says that there is no such thing as a sharp separation of Church and 
state. This principle must not be used by religious people, or by irrelig- 
ious people, to keep the schools from doing something about religion. 
The principle simply means that “there shall be no ecclesiastical control 
of political functions; there shall be no political dictation in the ecclesi- 
astical sphere except as public safety or morals may require it.” The 
doctrine must not be invoked to prevent the schools from trying to deter- 
mine just what religious aspects of culture should be included in the 
school program. 

In the face of this demand for religion in public education, the Com- 
mittee feels that it is in the social sciences that the religious life of the 
community should face full and free inquiry by school pupils. The 
schools will not be committed to a sectarian position. They must help 
to create good will through this kind of religious education. The relig- 
ious classics, especially the Bible, should be studied in the schools. Re- 
ligion should be dealt with as it appears in history, sociology, psychology, 
literature, music, economics, philosophy, and the fine arts. No teacher 
has a right to teach the religious aspects of these subjects in a negative 
way. Academic freedom does not mean that a teacher has the right to 
exploit his academic position by exercising a “spurious finality” of opin- 
ion. “To call supernaturalism a religion and naturalism a philosophy 
and on that basis to exclude the one and embrace the other is, we think, 
a form of self-deception.” 

The members of the Committee frankly speak of themselves as members 
of religious bodies, who believe that the Judaeo-Christian affirmation that 
“man is a child of God expresses an authentic insight which underlies all 
particular theological formulas.” They also believe that many who are 
fighting for the democratic cause are unconsciously trading on ‘‘borrowed 
capital,” received from the religious tradition. They also believe that 
the effort to be ethical apart from a religious foundation cannot succeed. 
They repudiate the intolerance of persons who support democracy on 
wholly secular grounds. 

This is a masterful study which is worthy of careful consideration. If 
the Church would help educators deal with the teaching of religion in the 
public school system, some of the concern over the secularization of edu- 
cation could be allayed. This Report indicates the limits to which the 
schools can go in teaching religion without indoctrinating students in 
one religion, or breaking down the principle of the separation of Church 
and state. ‘ 
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Of course, many educators and churchmen will object to teaching re- 
ligion in the public schools. Educators will hesitate to introduce the 
subject into the curriculum because of its controversial nature, and be- 
cause of the varied interpretations of religion. Churchmen will hesitate 
to grant the right of the schools to teach religion because it seems to 
nullify the principle of the separation of Church and state, and because 
they fear the treatment of religion by teachers who are not of their par- 
ticular persuasion. And churchmen may be rather dubious about any 
attempt to teach religion as objectively as this report would recommend. 
A real difficulty is posed at the close of this Report: How shall teachers 
be trained to teach religion, so that they will not indoctrinate pupils into 
a particular faith? Unless this difficult task can be accomplished, we 
have no other alternative between parochial, or religious, and secular 
public schools. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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